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Ecclesiustical Affairs. 


PRIESTLY PRETENSIONS. 


A sTRONG temptation occasionally besets us 
to make sport of the extreme assumptions here 
and there of clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. They are so outré, so defiant of the intel- 


ligence of the age, so broadly illustrative of | 


what we may call the clerical strut, and so 
easily turned into food for laughter, that it is 
only by putting upon ourselves a strong—per- 
haps a too strong —morfl restraint that we can 
successfully resist the impulse within us to ex- 
pose to the public the comicality of such speci- 
mens. We prefer leaving them to make their 
own impression upon the public mind. A joke 
circum sacra is not usually acceptable to our 
taste. But there are some provocatives to 
derision which are mixed up with instructive 
matter. An ape, for example, in the humi- 
liatingly close resemblance which he bears to 
man, not only sets us laughing, but sets us 
thinking; suggests to us serious problems re- 
quiring serious discussion ; and puts us upon 
discriminating, as far as reason and knowledge 
can do so, between the essential differences of 
the one from the other. Something of this sort 
applies to the extreme positions taken up by a 
few—and, in theory, not 4 few, we fear—of the 
Established clergy. They play antics which 
startle our risible emotions, but which, never- 
theless, present subjects for grave reflection 
when the laughing fit is over. They exhibit 
such self-conceited incongruities with the cus- 
toms, manners, and spirit of the age, as to sug- 
gest an inquiry how far they belong to, and 
may be accounted for by, individual caprice, or 
to what extent they are the outcome of a 
widely recognised system. They may be 
classed, perhaps, in the category of caricatures, 
but even a caricature, however ridiculous, is 
supposed to present some resemblance to the 
truth. An ape would not tickle our fancy but 
for its rude likeness to the human family. 

Our last number contained a brief correspon- 
dence which was inserted without comment 
under the above heading. It was between the 
Rev. Baillie Wallace, Rector of Moresby, and 
Dr. James Dick, a medical practitioner at 
Whitehaven. The occasion of it was the con- 
sent of Dr. Dick, who is a Churchman, to open 
a bazaar at Parton, having for its object the 
raising of funds for the erection of a Sunday- 
school in connection with the Congregational 
CLurch of that place. Parton seems to 


N 


be within the rectory of the Rev. W. 
B. Wallace, for he calls it his parish, 
or, it may be, for we haye not made special 


ses | inquiries into the matter, that Parton is. 


only a neighbouring parish to Whitehaven, in 
which latter place the bazaar was proposed to 


869 | be held. The clergyman held himself to be ag- 
o | grieved by the courtesy which prompted Dr. Dick, 


albeit a Churchman, to render a kindly service 
to his Dissenting neighbours, and addressed to 
him a letter protesting against his intentions, 
and desifing him, as it was not too late, to 

abstain from the fulfilment of it. The reason 

he assigned for his extraordinary, and, we may 

add, officious, application was that ‘‘ the unfor- 

tunate children of this benighted place may be 

brought up in gross heresy and antipathy to the 

Holy Catholic Church of. Christ,” and that, 

even in a worldly point of view it is not right, 

and is a breach of etiquette, that a Churchman 
should come into a neighbouring parish to lend 
his countenance and support to most unjusti- 
fiable schiem.” Dr. Dick replied to the rector 
to the effect that he meant to open the bazaar 
in question, as announced, without the least 
hesitation, convinced that in doing so he was 
acting as a Christian, if not as a Churchman.” 
This seems to have stung the Rev. W. B. 
Wallace to the quick, and he commences his 
rejoinder with the following insolent passage: 
My dear Dr. Dick,— Ne cuir ultra crepidam is 
a good old proverb. The present generation, 
however, seem to be of opinion that, so far at 
least as ‘ Divine philosophy’ is concerned, every 
sutor may fling aside his crepidam, and instruct 
his spiritual teachers with all the gravity of a 
master of the sentence.” I could not,” says 
he in a succeeding paragraph, under any cir- 
cumstances, enter into an argument with you 
on religious matters, as itis my province as a 
priest in the Church of God not to argue with, 

but to instruct laies.” And he goes on, 

It seems to me a great pity that, thanks to the 
religious indifference of the State, the Ohurch is 
unable at present to close Dissenting conven- 
tieles, and thus check the spread of the ‘ sin of 
disobedience,’ and the growth of impurity, 
lawlessness, and other evils (not to speak of in- 
fidelity) which seem to be the natural outcome 
of Dissent.” 

Now, we are not going to be so absurd as to 
raise an indignant hullabaloo over this parson’s 
extravagant assumptions. He has imbibed, to 
the fullest extent of his capacity, the spirit of 
the system which he receives public support for 
maintaining, and, no doubt, he has written in 
accordance with his measure of light. Bat as 
there are some insects which people for their 
own sakes avoid crushing if they can, lest they 
should subject themselves to inconvenient re- 
sults, so there are clerical offenders against the 
sense and taste of society that should never be 
assailed save when they are likely to breed 
creatures like themselves. If we notice this 
Whitehaven rector, with his ignorant talk 
about “heresy,” “ unjustifiable schism,” and 
the sin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, it 
is not, as he tells Dr. Dick, to argue with him, 
or even to remonstrate. It is merely to point 
out to our readers that in the more auspicious 
times of the Establishment, the State-Church 
sent forth an army of similar pretenders, and 
that, preposterous as it would seem to be, the 
present tendency of the Church Establishment 
operates in the same direction, and, unless 
checked by the good sense of the people of 


England, will, no doubt, terminate in the same 
result. 

The laity of the Church are much to blame 
for this state of things. Generally speaking, 
they abominate the clerical assumptions at 
which they connive. If they would do their 
part, as Dr. Dick has done in this corre- 
spondence; if they would express their real 
sentiments firmly but politely; if they would 
practically display their charitable sympathies 
instead of yielding to the prisetly pretensions 
of the clergy, the prospects of that Church 
would be brighter than they now are. For the 
present, Mr. Baillie Wallace’s conduct and lan- 
guage are ours. So, twenty years ago, was 
preaching in a surplice. It is not more un- 
likely that twenty years hence (should things 
continue upon their present footing so long) 


the language of the Rector of Moresby will have 


become as common as the wearing of the sur- 
plice in the pulpit is the fashion in the present 
day. Give to priestism an inch, and it in- 
variably takes an ell. The only way in which 
it can be kept under, or, at all events, be pre- 
vented from developing into a public nuisance, 
is to put an end to the politico-ecclesiastical 
system upon which it nourishes its strength. 


STATE-CHUROHISM IN OEYLON, 


Ir is in some respects a fortunate circum- 
stance that Mr. W. MoArthur was unable 
during the late session to obtain a night for 
discussing the ecclesiastical affairs of Ceylon; 
since a discussion next year will take place 
under circumstances which will secure for the 
subject a degree of attention which could not 
have been previously hoped for. ‘Ve all know 
the disposition of Parliament to postpone the 
consideration of topics until they have assumed, 
what is called, a practical character, and that 
is especially the case with ecclesiastical topics. 
And the interest attaching to colonial questions 
is of so distant a kind, that they are seldom 
dealt with in earnest until they have occasioned 
some disturbance, or threaten interference with 
the ordinary course of Government. Mr. 
McArthur would have had to face this diffi- 
culty last session, and probably would have 
been also prejudiced by the belief that his 
clients were only colonial advocates of dis- 
establishment, who, in their own locality, were 
engaged in a struggle analogous to that on 
which the Imperial farliament looks with 
serenity at home. 

Thanks, however, to the proceedings of the 
new Bishop of Colombo—fully described by 
us last weeck—all that has now changed. Eo- 
clesiastical matters in Ceylon have suddenly 
become interesting to people in this country, 
who before were es ignorant as they were in- 
different in regard to them. The Establish- 
ment in the colony, as a consequence of the 
action of Bishop Copleston, has thrown out of 
gear religious machinery, in the working of 
which a large seotion of the Church of England 
in this country is deeply interested. It may be 
an exaggeration to say, as has been said by a 
speaker at one of the local indignation muvet- 
ings, this is not a quarrel between a few men 
in a small colony; it is the beginning of a great 
question which will ring throughout the whole 
of Her Majesty’s wide dominions,” but as- 
suredly this controversy is more than local, 
and will raise other questions, the full range of 


which cannot just now be measured. 
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first sight it might appear that this is but 
1 — in which only Episoo- 
palians are concerned; so that outsiders, and 
especially English Nonoonformists, may look on, 
not as unin rs, indeed, but as 
not being called upon to intervene, with a view 
to the exercise of their political influence. When 
Sir Bartle Frere, at the last annual meeting of 
the Society for the n of the Gospel, 
said that he had been greatly struck by the 
evidence he had seen in favour of ‘‘ the Episcopal 
organisation of our missions, he may have 
spoken merely on his personal responsibility, 
or he may have been 2 a —— 
scheme, charged . — e High Ch party, 
for depriving the Church Missionary Society of 
its present ind ce, by compelling its 
missionaries to submit themselves to Episcopal 
rule, as though they were labouring in the 
mother country. The Recerd speaks of recent 
events as having precipitated a crisis, which, 
apparently, has been anticipated, and appears 
to feel that it is one which must be dealt with 
by that society with uncompromising firmness. 
That is one aspect of the question; and no one 
who is interested in missionary work can regard 
it with indifference. The attempt to convert 
the heathen to Christianity by means of ‘‘ lord- 
bishops” and their ‘‘ surrogates,” of mitres 
and croziers, of episcopal decrees curiously com- 
unded of legal and unctuous phraseology, of 
Pardly-defin parochial divisions, and of claims 
based on the ecclesiastical laws and the ancient 
traditions of England—all this seems so 
otesque, that it might be ridiculed, if no 
igh interests were at stake. But the attempt 
is made to the hindrance of good work, long 
carried on by Christian men, who, in taking 
the 1 to distant shores, have happily left 
behind them the paraphernalia, anda deal 
of the exclusive spirit, of an Establishment. 
It is also made in the face of new 
converts to Ohristianity, and of others 
whom the missionaries are endeavouring to 
bring within the Ohristian fold, and who may 
well be scandalised, or , at the stran 
incidents which have followed the arrival of the 
new bishop. We can, therefore, well under- 
stand the irritation and almost passionate re- 
sentment of, not only most of the Episcopalian, 
but of the Nonconformist inhabitants of the 
colony. To them it seemeto be an altogether 
unchristian errand on which the Bishop has 
come, and their feelings are evidently intensified 
by the fears they have of Romish innovations, to 
— the episcopal assumptions against which 


There, is, however, another aspect of the 
subject which makes these proceedings much 
more than a merely ecclesiastical querrel. For 
Church-of-Englandism in Ceylon is not, as in 
most of the colonies, on a purely voluntary 


footing: it is a church esta , after a 
fashion, by the State, and is in supported 
by public resources. Not onl the Bisho 
Colombo been selected the Coloni 

and gone out with the authority 
of the wn, but he is salaried out of the 
proceeds of taxation, levied on Hindoos 
and other non-Christian inhabitants of 


the island. 
believe, paid out 


and 


addition 


of Ceylon have joined in the 
— — 


for Jermyn’s vigour and popularity, he 
should have hesitated to assert tat 4 


endowments wers doing more harm than good.” 
He therefore advised nou- appointment of 
another bishop, as an excellent opportunity 
of letting down the present system without 
jar or conflict.” The governor was, however, 
told that he was too late, for another bishop 
had been 1 though Lord Carnarvon 
added that he was not prepared to take awa 

Government support from the churches whieh 


This was not the first time that a Governor of 
Ceylon had advised that there should be no 
fresh appointment to the episcopate ; for Sir 
Hercules Robinson urged the same course on 
Lord Kimberley, and with the same result. 
And, in doing so, the then Governor made 
soprosentations which will now be as 
fulfilled prophecy. Writing in November, 1874, 


he said that it was felt by the Executive 
Council that the post was not absolutely 
necessary, and that, if the selection for it were 
by any chance to fall upon a person less tele- 
rant and liberal in his religious views then 
B Claughton, such an appointment might 
ibly be uctive of sectarian strife and 
jealousy, and lead to much local unpleasant- 
ness. 

It is in the light of such facts as these that 
recent events must be regarded, because they 
explain the strong feeling which exists in 
the island; while they also point to the duty 
which devolves on the advocates of disestablish- 
ment here, to use theirinfluence to secureachange 
in the ecclesiastical policy of the Colonial Office. 

Weare not at all surprised to learn that what 
has just happened has already _ 00 a great 
impetus to the cause of disestablishment. us 
the Ceylon Observer—which has long rendered 
able service to that cause—says :— 

The present deadlock between the bishop and the 
Church missionaries, and the hardships, if not per- 
secution, inflicted on [the latter, are likely to 
awaken people of all classes and denominations 
—and more particularly Churchmen—to the evil 
of the State connection and the State appointment 
of bishops more thoroughly that all the memorials 
and arguments of the committee appointed to promote 
tho abolition of ecclesiastical subsidies in Ceylon. We 
are asked on every side how disestablishment can best 
be promoted, and Episcopalians, who bad not pre- 
viously thought, or at any rate cared, about the matter 
are now voluntarily declaring that they are prepared 
to sign the memorials and unite in action that will 
secure for them such a result. 0 
And the vigorous language of the Observer's 
correspondent, and the no less vigorous acts of 
the protesting parties, justify the statement. 

It may thus come about that we shall owe to 
the new policy of the High Anglicans, backed 
by Lords Carnaryon and Salisbury, the over- 
throw of a system which, bad sp at home, 
is far less defensible in India and Ceylon. It 
needed something to force the question on the 
English public, and, young as he is, Bishop 
Copleston has proved to be the instrument for 
effectually doing it. 


RECENT SECESSIONS FROM THE FREE 
CHURCH. 


(From the Daily News. ) 


It would almost seem to the uninitiated eye as if 
the Highland Host of the Scotch Free Church 
were en route to Erastianism. At the present 
momant it is raining Macs upon the Establishment ; 
not a Sunday but some licensed Celt, 
poor in income but rich in inflexible d tism, 
some Mlver, or M’Naught, or M’Lachlan, or 
M’Sycophant, gives his congregation an elaborate 
chapter on Scotch ecclesiastical history, the central 
point in which is the infamous Act of Queen 
Anne, while the ical conclusion is that the 
historian, considering that that detestable statute 
has been repealed, now sees his way, and even sees 
it to be his duty, to leave the Church of the 
Disruption” for that “‘commanion” which in 
ev but patronage and numbers of adherents 
is Church before the Disruption. Then 
there is a meeting or the Established Presbytery of 
Glasgow in hot haste, the convert is smothe in 
embraces his new brethren ; while his former 
friends of the Free Presbytery take note of the 
ecclesiastical” union in their own liar way. 
There is little to vary the monotony of the history 
of these secessions—which is all explanation, exhu- 
mation, congratulation, and vituperation—for 
Highland clergymen seem to be very much alike. 
Mr. M’Lachlan, the latest—until next Sunday 
of the secessionists, hardly seems to have been so 
fortunate as his friend Mr. M’Naught, for only a 

rtion of his con tion go with him from the 

ree Church to the Establishment, the remainder 
denouncing him as a bireling, and as having 
lost his faith in God, and transferred it to the 
golden handle which the late Mr. Baird had affixed 
to the beam of anti-patronage made by Mr. Dis- 
raeli.” But the motives, the means, and the ends 
of all these secessions are substantially the same. 
Their ecclesiastical and political aspects may be 
easily dismissed. The revolt of a M’Naught here 
or a desertion of a M’Lachlan there means little one 
way or the other. Mr. M’Naught and Mr. 
M’ are Scotch ecclesiastics of the 
same description—men with not particular! 
hard heads, and slender purses. It is difficult 
to see that the Establishment can gain much 
by the adhesion, or the Free Church lose 
much by the desertion, of men of this type. 
To take the case of Mr. M’Naught, who has made 
a frank confession, which, however, it appears he 
never expected would reach the newspapers, it 
cost the leading layman of the Establishment, now 
dead, 10,000/. to bring him over, and besides, as 
we learn from the financial statement of the Free 
Church for last year, he and his congregation are 
not eelf-supporting, for while his stipend, obtained 
from the Sustentation Fund, amounts to 160/., he 
and theychave only contributed to the fund 100/. 
178. 10d. By his departure, and according to bis 
own statement, the Free Church gains 2,000“, and 
has saved a considerable annual drain upon its 
income. Then, again, the wiser heads in the Esta- 
blishment cannot look upon the accession of such 


men as Mr. M‘Naught and Mr. M‘Lachlan other- 


wise than as an embarrassment. They belong to 
the strictest, organ-hating, ritual-opposing class of 
Scotch Presbyterians, and the hope of the Church 
lies not in such men, but in those who have 


broad,“ or even „r „ or at least 


think that bad music is not the best service to offer 
to the Deity. Nor is it likely that the M Naught 
and M Lachlan disease in the Church will end 
in a serious epidemic, 


It is from the ethical rather than from the eccle- 
siastical point of view that these secessions from 
the Free Church are chiefly notable. They seem to 
establish, or rather call to remembrance, the fact 
that there exists—whether or not there should exist 
is another question—a relation between deep faith 
and hard cash. Mr. M Naught's statement to his 
congregation does not disguise the fact, but openly 
hlurts it, that had it not been for the late Mr. 
James Baird he would not have been able to hand 
himself, his congregation, and his new church 
building over to the Establishment. The Free 
Church only offered him 60/.—satisfactory explana- 
tions showed that it was not in the power of the 
Church to offer more—while Mr. Baird offered him 
10,000/., and his ecclesiastical views having more of 
a Baird than a Free Church complexion, be accepted 
the latter offer. Mr. M‘Lachlan, indeed, is in a 
somewhat different position, but even he says that 
he might have endeavoured to see Mr. Baird had 
he thought he was to die so soon, and had he seen 
him he would havecertainly asked him for aid in con- 
nection with hischurch.” Thetransaction, both on the 
part of the donor and of Mr. M‘Naught, the recipient, 
as well as of Mr. M Lachlan, who might have been 
a recipient of the Baird money, seems to have been 
thoroughly, even refreshingly simple. Will siller 
doe’t?” was the characteristicallly abrupt and 
honest question of the Patroness. And as Mr. 
Baird’s faith was firm, and his financial credit good, 
‘‘siller” did it. Nevertheless, there is nothing 
sordid about the matter. Mr. M‘Naught says that 
he has sacrificed a third of his income by the step 
he has taken, and Mr. M‘Lachlan that his secession 
will cost him 100/. for the first year; and there is 
no reason to doubt their statements. If they have 
sold any one for a mess of po it has not been 
themselves, and they are quite entitled, therefore, 
to the secondary place in morals assigned to those 
who sacrifice themselves, not for pure principle, but 
for the body or association to whieh they belong. 
Mr. M‘Naught, indeed, as the son-in-law to the 
late Dr. Gibson and the heir to his principles, is 
uite a typical ecclesiastic. So long as he lived, 
r. Gibson was the greatest, because the most con- 
scientious and thorough-going of obscurantists in 
Scotland. Essentially he was a clerical bruiser, 
with the soft heart and hard knuckles of all 
bruisers; but beyond his capacities and proclivities 
as a polemic, he was one of those happily consti- 
tu dogmatants who refuse and, indeed, are 
morally unable to see any other interpretation of 
their creed than their own. Mr. M Naught is a 
dogmatist of the Gibsonian and not altogether 
unlikeable sort. He wishes above all things to see 
the faith once delivered by the fathers—or, more 
accurately, left asa legacy by his father-in-law— 
prosper, and if ‘‘siller will doe’t,” why not use it 
„God has been 23 mightily in our behalf” is 
his theory of the 10,000/.; and in Mr. Baird he sees 
only one on whom God has not only bestowed 
wealth but grace. Moralists and religionists of 
wider views and heavier metal than Mr. M‘Naught 
may say that, at all events, it is nobler for the 
mountain of pelf to come to the Mahomet of 
verty than vice versa. But all men are not 
eroes, ma or apostles, and the M‘Naughts 
and the M“ should not be too severely 
dealt with for not venturing to assume a virtue if 
they have it not. 


In fact, these secessions, and the transactions 
preceding them, which they have unveiled, give a 
= interpretation of the connection between 
aith and * than that which is generally 
prevalent, . Baird on the one hand, does not 
sppest to have been one of those persons who 
think of themselves first and the propagation of 
their creed, or it may be the advancement of their 
church, next; he never marked the marble with 
his name; and when he died he did not ‘‘ endow 
a college or a cat.” His work in the way of en- 
dowment for his church, or for that section of it 
which held his creed within a creed,” he did be- 
fore his death, and, taking everything, includin 
his own nature, into account, did it in an open an 
above-board way; and there seems to have been 
as much simplicity in him as is compatible with an 
imperfectly educated business man who has amassed 
a colossal fortune, and not lost his head. On the 
other hand, if he was simple, there seems to have 
been little that was Jesuitical in the conduct of 
the M‘Naughts and M‘Lachlans who received, or 
would y bave received, of his wealth. God 
had been working mightily in their behalf.” This 
is the beginning and the end, the sum and the sub- 
stance of the whole matter. It is easy to maintain, 
and not even difficult to prove, that poverty and 
spirituality are more naturally allied than gear 
and grace.” But for ordinary people who have 
not the making of martyrs in them, and whose 
self-sacrifice means nothing more than the thinking 
of the society to which they belong, more than of 
themselves, it is conceivable that faith cannot get 
along without a balance at the bank. We trust 
that there have been no more immoral transactions 
in ecclesiastical history than those between Mr. 
Baird and these converts to the Establishment, the 
wheels of whose transit from the Free Church he 
so successfully greased, 
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ENGLISH NONCONFORMIST SUNDAY- | 
SCHOOLS IN 1876.* 
(From the Blackburn Times. ) 

When the Nonconformists ask that popular ele- 
mentary education in the 7 day-schools of 
England and Wales, into w children of parents 
of all creeds are to be iscuously forced by 
universal statu com may be either un- 
sectarian or , they are often reproached 
with being hostile to religious instruction for the 

arliament has tarned a deaf ear to every 
— for equal treatment of all churches and 
sects in national education ; and, 
clergy of churches endowed by t 


hed on by the 

State who are 
clamorous for a new endowment from the public 
taxes for the propagation of their sectarian tenets 
and interests, has a measure which ten 
millions of English Nonconformists consider calcu- 
lated and meant by pat penny to injure their 
position and weaken oppress them as much as 
possible. But while the Nonconformists may sub- 


4 


mit as loyal citizens to this law which is to them 
an outrage and a wrong, as they have submitted 
before to many an iniquitous 


at be suffered to deny the accusation, 
which adds insult to injury, that they are in 
league with unbelievers to banish religion 
from the domain of popular education, to 
destroy Christianity out of the land. To that 
calumny their answer is that they have done 


more for the religious education of the children 
than the clergy and members of the 
Church have done, with all their afflu- 


of En 


— ge 


overwrought 
ree sang 2 * with that daty of 
teac ion which clergymen are bene to 
— 2 &® vast company of Sunday - 
school teachers are ready to hel without fee or 
reward. . . . Having something of a turn for 
statistical inquiry, We were induced to make an 
attempt to procure particulars of the number of 
Sunday-schools in each of the principal free Pro- 
testant churches in Eogland and Wales, which we 
might present to the readers of the B Times, 
to set against the of aversion to religious 
— of * 8 22 = — 
isparagement issenters by y-schoo 
sectarians. The statistics we have t together 
are not exact in all cases to the last unit, but they 
are a close approximation to the truth, as we be- 
lieve. Let us see, then, what is the works of Eog- 
_ my Welsh Nonconformity in Sunday-sc 
in . 

We take first the largest in point of numbers of 
the Free Churches of —the original Wes- 
leyan Methodist Connexion. The Wesleyan 
Annual Conference, held this year at Nottingham, 
is — over. The statistics of connexional Sunday- 

la there presented give the number of Sunday - 
school teachers as 113,503 ; and of Sunday scholars, 
increased by 25,102 in 


bly at Se eset Sunday- 

wansea, it was ‘ 
sckeolo that the tonshere taasbaned bn 200°, — 1 * 
scholars, 153,762. This is an active and rapidly 


increasing section of Nonconformity. 
The New Connexion of M 


a few weeks » gives the respecta 
of 10,490 school teachers, and 73,263 
scholars. K bi 


R By won — 9 500 2 — 
iation, report this year 9, and 49,920 
aor — their —— The W 
rm Union, nearly a year 18,760 
Sunday scholars, the J e Mothedics 
Conference lately reported 10,967 Sunday scholars. 
We now come to the churches whose polity is 
Congregational. The returns here are less precise 
than in the Methodist churches, because there is no 
central authority that has the power to require all 
co tions to make returns. On thie account the 
endeavours of a committee of the Congregational 


A brief quotation from this useful) paper speeased 
entire, as 


in our last number. We now give it almost 

likely to interest many of ovr readers, who will be 
thankful to the editor of the Blackburn Times for these | 
valuable statistical data. 


isabling piece of | 
legislation during three hundred years, they may | 


lages y. 

the whole 2,100 schools in the Union at the same 
ratio, the total of Sunday scholars in the 
tional Sunday-schools in alone 
says Mr. Hannay, 548,016. Bat the committee, 
afraid of being over 5 pa 
gest a deduction of 25 per cent. upon the total affived - 
at—a surrender which we are to consider 
unduly lavish. The minimised total so 


ional 
of the denomination the Welsh 
Schools, and those in Ireland and the 
— — added. The Welsh 
ay-sc are statistically reported upon 
the “ — Book for 1876, — number a total of 
90,291 Sunday scholars; but 153 churches make 
no return, which should add, in the same 
tion of scholars to each that rules in 


— 


d 
ing the inside estimate of the Committee for Eoglan 
we obtain an of Sunday scholars 
Con tional ay-schools on this side of 
Chan of 536,000 scholars, with some 55, 
teachers to teach them. We believe the English 


ist churches we | the latest . 
In the Westminster Review for October, 1871, is an 


article con a statement 
churches and Sunday-schools, which is our authority 
in 1870 there were in Sunday - 


scholars. These returns expressly exclude de 
tached churches in no union” of ists, 
are, we believe, rather numerous. e have the 


Baptist Handbook for 1872, which gives the Sunds 
scholars then at 315.000. In four years, since 187 
the number of children in Sinday-schools of 
the ists must have materially increased. We 


will take the low estimate of one cent. 


The Sunday-sc of the P ian Church 
contain, on an estimate on recent 
official returns, about 40,000 scholars at the sat 


; to which we may add 5,000 scholars for the 


Primitive * iid 335,000 
United Methodist Free Churches... 176,000 
Calvinistic Methodist 8 *. 154,000 
New Connexion Methodist 73,000 
Bible Christians ,000 


11,000 

Congregational Churches 536,000 
Estimate— 

Baptist Churches — 334,000 

English Presbyterian Churches 45,000 

All otner Protestant Free Church 100,000 

Total... 2,557,000 
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of June the President addressed a second 
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Northbrook said some sound things at Fal- 
th about silver; this we take to be golden. — 
Homeward Mail. 
A Roux Catuo.tic Mayor at Lancasrer.—A 
pes —114 — of religious feeling exists in 
r at the t time, caused by the mayor 
(Ald. Preston), who is a Roman Catholic, having 


than any 


a2 


recently announced his intention of visiting, in 
bis official capacity,” the church of St. Peter's on 
the occasion of Cardinal Manning preaching there 
next Sunday, September 3. It is said that Alder- 
man Preston was elected to the office of mayor be- 
cause his fellow-townsmen did not wish throw any 
barrier in the rm | of his civil ion owing to 
his religious belief, but that an official visit to his 


church was never thought of, and is an insult to the 
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ios te chase Sanen be. England that might be | ot Beentiord, Leaden, having disposed of Albany WHAT IS TO BE DONE! 
attended with ‘‘ consequences it is alarming to con- and united at Bostou- recently gave To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


template.”"—Leeds Mercury. I Surely no such meet- 
ing will really be held! H- not a Roman Catholic 
mayor as much right to visit his Church officially ” 
as a Congregationalist or Presbyterian? Is not 
Catholio feeling insulted when the mayor and cor- 

ration go to a Protestant place of worship? 
Why not abolish altogether silly medieval 
custom, which is only an offshoot of the State- 
Church system, aad is certainly not in harmony 
with that religious equality which so many Pro- 
testants advocate in theory, and which gives occa- 
sion to needless jealousy and bickering | 

„ INTRRCHANGE OF PuLPiTs” IN AUSTRALIA.— 
The question of the desirability of an interchange of 
— the clergy of the Church and the mini- 
sters of the various deneminations has been raised 
in — 2 the Bishop wt a * ae 
noun against any suc emo. t the 
recent diocesan K held at St. Andrew's Cathe- 
dral, his lordship said that he felt persuaded that 
neither the edification nor the peace of the Church 
would be moted by an interchange of pulpita, 
and that Churohmen would lose rather than gain 
in these respects. He considered also that the con- 
„ — of the Church ht to be respected. 

t present the subscription of the clergy and the 
licence of the bishop afforded some guarantee that 
the doctrines of the Church of England would be 
taught, and this would be wanting if strangers 
might be introduced at the discretion of the in- 
eumbents. The bishop added that his own 2 
on the matter had been misapprehended. He had 
otticiated in a Presbyterian and in a Wesleyan place 
of worship, and occasionally on goldfields or in the 
interior, in ‘‘ Union churches,” as they are termed. 
In those buildings the Church either had a right to 
hold service by agreement at the time when. the 
were built, or permission to use them for a Church 
of land service had been obtained. For the 
time being they were so used, and in every such 
case the service of the Church of England, and not 
that of the denomination to which the building 
belonged, was the service held. The bishop also 
expressed his approval of the maintenance of the 


ITALY AND THE Paracx.— Signo 
Italian Minister of Education, has addressed ¢@ 
letter to the Societa Emancipatrice” of Naples 
on the ecclesiastical policy of his Cabinet. He says 
that he adheres as a Minister to the views — 
ciples rding the religious question which he 
e as a member of the Up a Seen 


urch perty in the kingdom, 
special commission on bean appoiuted to mak 
1 necessary prelim inquiries on the subject. 


the iminary ing 

The question of the right of laymen to vote at eccle- 
siastical elections must, Signor Mancini thinks, 
be mainly left to the Italian people. The most 


Mr. Francis George Heath has a new edition— 
the third—of his work on fern culture, entitled 
The Fern Paradise,” in the press, 

William C. Bryant is said to be not only the 
oldest of ape poets, and in their front rank, but 
also is the richest, his fortune being estimated at 
500,000 dols. 

The October number of the Popular Science Review 
contains Professor Tyndall's paper on the Parallel 
Roads of Glen Roy,” illustrated with a map and 
woodcut. 

The Academy publishes the following complete 
list of the Oriental scholars who have promised to 
contribute to the Sacred Books of the East,” 
edited by Professor Max Miiller :—Dr. Buhler, Mf 
Burnell, Professor Cowell, Professor Eggeling, Dr. 
Jolly, Professor Kielhorn, Dr. Le Professor 
Lang — “een Mitri, Professor Thibaut, and 

r. Wes 
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to the Rev. John James, of Hope Chapel, Cli 

a very unanimous invitation to become the pastor 
of the newly constituted church. Mr. James bas 
acceded to their request, and will commence his 
stated labours on the tirst Sabbath in October. In 
leaving his t sphere, he will carry with him 
the best wishes of an attached people, among whom 
he has laboured with much blessing for ten years, 
and now removes, to their great regret. 


en by Mr. 
the object of the meeting. 
ay, then, in the name 
of the church and congregation, nted Mr. 
Sherren with a handsome gold watch as a grateful 
recognition of the work he had been able to accom- 
plish during the nine years of his ministry. Mr. 
Andrews then presented to Mr. Sberreu a handsome 
electro-silver teapot. Both articles bore a suitable 
inscription. Mr. Way stated that the money had 
all heen given without any solicitation whatever. 
East GrRivsTgaD.—The anniversary services of 
Zion Chapel took place on Friday, August 18, the 
chapel being at the same time reopened after the very 
extensive and much-needed * which have 
internally improved and beauti it very much. 
Sermons were preached, in the afternoon by the 
Rev. W. H. Stent, of Redhill, and in the evening 
by Rev. J. B. th poe M.A., of Brighton. In the 
interim about 150 persons sat down to tea in the 
Public Hall, and various addresses were delivered 
by Ka 7 tor, (Rev. E. E. Long), Rev. E. S. Lad- 
brook, B.A., of Edenbridge ; and the preachers for 
— day. The attendances and collections were 


a Late Rev. C. W. Evax, B.A.—A few weeks 
since we had the mournful duty to record the 
death at Toronto of the Rev. A. M. Henderson, of 
Melbourne, while on his way to England ; we have 
now to announce the death of another eminent 
Australian minister, which took place in London on 
Monday night, — — 21. Mr. Evan had under- 
taken the voyage from Australia to England, as he 
had done several voyages before, for the benefit of 
his health, which been giving way for some 
years. The first part of this voyage, like — — 
ones, proved beneficial, but after leaving the Cape 
he gradually became worse, and although no one 
expected such a sudden termination, he died a few 
hours only after his arrival in London. On 
Saturday, the 26th, his remains were interred at the 
Woking pe eer followed to the grave by one of 
his sons, who accompanied him to England, two 
of his oldest ministerial friends, the Rev. J. 
Williams, Penistone, the Rev. J. G. Roberts, 
Norland Chapel, er with several relatives of 
his late fe. r. Evan was a native of 
Llannwellyn, North Wales. When very young he 
became a student at the Independent College, Bala, 
and, subsequently, in 1844 entered Airedale College, 
Bradford, under the presidency of the late Rev. 
Walter Scott. At the close of his coll 
l, York, where he 
but after a 


tor 
Stow, and after Mr. Stow’s 


part in the erection of the 
„Stow Memorial Church as a noble monument to 
his predecessor. In this church he laboured with 
great success until compelled through failing health 
retire altogether from the work of the pastorate 

y 

edu 

his 


t tive yoke Mr. son Sas —＋ 
— “he 
earnestness and devotedness made him — 


to all classes of his hearers; the 
and uneducated 
i He leaves 


Tux Lorp Privy Sear.—“ M. P.,“ noting that 
Lord Beaconsfield bas taken the Privy Seal, which 
gives him an extra 2,000/ a year, and precedence 
even of dukes, asks through the Times why the 
gn Premier should not always be Lord Privy 

and so receive 7,000/ a year and bis due pre- 
cedence in society. At present he is underpaid, 
and has, unless a peer, à precedence altogether out 
of proportion to his importance in the kingdom. 
The advice is sensible no but there must be 
some places in the Cabinet for men unburdened by 
de ental duties, and therefore able to do work 
suddenly required, which cannot be entrusted to 
— officers. A Reform Bill, for example, 
may have to be drawn up. Why should not the 
Premiership be a definite office, with adequate pay, 
and its proper precedence next after the members 
of the Royal House? If all the Cabinet sinecures 
are abolished, we shall be driven to Ministers 
without — or pay, who will do work for 
their paid colleagues, and perhaps talk for them, 


with the-pleasantest feeling of irresponsibility.— | 


Sir,—Well may the question be asked, now that 
gallant little Servia is in a death struggle, with the 
fangs of the hell hounds, who have violated and 
murdered her kinswomen in Bulgaria, tearing at 
her throat. I know something ought to be done by 
everyone who cannot, like our Prime Minister, 
degrade their manhood, or their womanhood, by 
palliating the atrocities of the Turks, and laughing 
and jeering and sneering and joking at things at 
which the sun ought to have grown pale with 
horror, and at the recital of which strong men 
weep and sob like children. How very proud and 
thankful every true-hearted Englishman must feel 
that, let the Queen confer what dignities she will 
upon the new earl, thereis one thing she cannot do— 
and that is make us akin to him in blood, or race, 
Thank God for that ! | 

It may seem strange, perhaps, that I shoul 
write to put the question to you, ‘‘ What is to be 
done?” But to whom else can I write, with the 
National Church so utterly degraded and disgraced 
as it has become through the conduct of its high 
officials? Just look at the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury choosing this time, above all others, to give a 
garden party, to which he invites the Turkish Am- 
bassador, and no doubt bandies compliments with 
him. Garden parties, forsooth! When, if he was 
worth his salt, or had any grace in him, he would 
call the nation to a fast, and proclaim a solemn 
assembly, that we might all humble ourselves 
before the Majesty on high, because, for our sins, 
we have a Government which is trailing the fair 
name of England in the dust, and degrading us 
below the vilest of the nations of the earth. Garden 
parties for Turkish Ambassadors, indeed! when 
the yellow-haired maidens of Bulgaria are lying 
by hundreds on her plains, wallowing in their 
blood ; when the mothers of Bulgaria are sitting 
in their desolate and roofless homes with the sculls 
of their little ones in their laps ; when tiny hands 
are seen stretched out from the midst of the 
heaps of rotting and festering corpses, as if in 
piteous supplication to the pitiless; when the 
t.aborn babes are torn from their mothers’ wombs ! 
_ Yes! when these things are seen and related by 
one of our own countrymen, whose testimony we 
are sure is true, it is reserved for the chief of our 
Angliean successors of the apostles to give garden 
parties, and to go out of his way to honour and 
compliment the representative of the nation which 
has done these things—the nation which 
is actually upheld and supported by our Tory 
Government, to whose Consuls and Ambassador 
the fiends who have done them apply for payment 
of their hellish crimes. I am so sick of the so-called 
doctrine of apostolic succession through bishops, 
that I must write to you, or I shall burst. 

Of Dr. Tait I have spoken. Of the successor of 
the apostles in London, Dr. Jackson, what can one 
say but that his time is so wholly taken up with 
promoting all his sons-in-law to the best livings in 
his gift, and harrying the Ritualists, and worrying 
his clergy who would treat Dissenting ministers as 
their brethren in the Gospel of our common Saviour, 
that he will do nothing to help the Bulgarian 
Christians. Apostolical succession, indeed! Why 
I think that the humblest and the most igno- 
rant Methodist local preacher in the land 
is a thousand times ‘more really a successor of the 
apostles than our worldly, time-serving prelates. 
To think that, of all our bishops, only one, the 
Bishop of Manchester, should have raised his voice 
on behalf of the suffering Christians of, the East! 
I could never believe that there is more than one 
of the apostles of whom they are successors. I 
will tell you of whom they are the legitimate suc- 
cessors. They are the worthy successors of those 
bishops who passed the penal laws against Noncon- 
formists and Roman Catholics, and who to the very 
last always resisted their repeal. They are the 
worthy successors of the prelates who always up- 
held slavery and the slave-trade, who resisted in 
their places in the House of Lords the amelioration 
of our peval code, under which men and women— 
aye, mere boys and girls—were hung, judicially mur- 
dered for stealing a loaf of bread or a pound of 
candles less than a century ago. If England is not 
at this moment a barbarian country, as bad as that 
Turkey which Dr. Tait upholds, it is no thanks to 
the bishops, as a body. It is in spite of them. 

Whilst I am writing this there comes to me 
through the post a packet of letters and papers, 
asking me to preach for and support what is called 
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the Church Defence Society — an association of 
which the two archbishops, and almost all the 
bishops are patrons and presidents. It purports to 
be a society established to counteract the Liberation 
Society. I think if the managers of this precious 
Church Defence Society could know the unutterable 
loathing with which a large and ever-increasing 
number of the clergy view the conduct of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, they would not throw away 
s0 many pence in postage-stamps as they do in 
sending out their appeals to the clergy promis- 
cuously. Keep up an Establishment, indeed, which 
gives 15,000/. a-year to a creature of Lord Beacons- 
field—to a man who follows his master’s lead of 
jeering at the sufferings of our fellow-creatures by 
giving garden-parties to Turkish Ambassadors ! 
Why, it seems to me that the meanest creature 
which crawls on God's earth, that God has made, 
is better and more honourable than the head of the 
Anglican Establishment is in his official character. 
Keep up the Establishment that such men may 
be clothed in purple and dne linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day, whilst that wail of which 
the Daily News correspondent speaks, is going up 
to a long-suffering God from the hills and valleys 
of Bulgaria! Keep up a system that Dr. Tait may 
give garden parties and hob-nob with the Turks 
God forbid! I have tried to write calmly, but I 
cannot. 

What then do I propose? I propose that the 
present Government should be hurled from power. 
As it happens, Parliament is not sitting. Therefore 
I address you as the recognised organ of the Non- 
conforming Christianity of England. And my pro- 
posal is, that every Nonconforming congregation 
through the length and breadth of the land should 
meet together, and draw up an address to Her 
Majesty, entreating her to dismiss her present 
advisers, as being unworthy of her and the nation's 
confidence, and to summon to her counsels such 
men as are resolved that England’s name and fame 
shall no longer be a byeword among the nations of 
the earth through the complicity of our rulers with 
the atrocities of the Turks. 


A HIGH-CHURCH RECTOR. 


SMALL COUNTRY CHURCHES AND 
THEIR PASTORS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 

Dear Sin, —I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
allow me space in your next issue for a few remarks 
in reply to letters that have appeared upon the 
subject of Small Country Churches. 

First of all let me say I deeply regret that I had 
not the privilege of seeing any of the letters called 
forth by mine of the 19th ult. until last Saturday, 
the 19th inst., when I hada copy of the Noncon- 
JSormiat for August 16 sent me. I then immediately 
sent for copies of the other letters, and this morning 
have read them for the frst time. My friend who 
kindly sends me a copy of your paper per post 
weekly, omitted to do so that very week in which 
my letter appeared. Nowa line or two in reply 
to your correspondents. 

My brother minister Patiens is better off than 
J, for 1 cannot boast of a little manse” nor of even 
801 or 904 per annum; my income from the church 
and congregation being 70“. per annum. This 
amount is supplemented by what additional i 
Lean derive from a very small middle-class aay 
school, I work for the Lord. He is my Master. I 
never ask my people to make up my salary, though 
the subscriptions comein very slowly. But for all 
that I find my Master faithful. He supplies all 
my need. As long as I feel I am doing the Lord's 
work, L can in faith Jook to Him to support me, my 
wife, and family. 

The remarks on the subject of dress have been 
very ably replied to by your correspondent, ‘‘ An 
Occasional Preacher.” Iaman Independent ir more 
sense than one. Iam independent of the clerical 
dress, and do not make any effort to look at all like 
a priest esther in the pulpit or out of it. I am also 
independent of titles, as I am not at all desirous of 
being styled Rev. I try to realise just this only 
that I am a servant of the Lord, and can heartily 
endorse the words of An Occasional Preacher 
that many sensible men are prejudiced against the 
preacher's message by the official airs and sacer- 
dotal appearance of the man who bears it.” 

In reply to a remark by An Occasional 
Preacher, I can say that I find the work even of a 
village pastorate is as much as a man can fairly do. 
If be be entirely consecrated to the work of the 
Lord he will find full occupation even in a village. 
The members of our churches and congregations 
live miles apart. One evening I walk three or four 
miles in one direction to see a family belonging to 
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my congregation, and another evening must walk 
about the same distance in a different direction to 
visit another family. 

Besides the time thus swallowed up wholesale, 
ali the work of the church generally falls upon the 
shoulders of the pastor and his wife—should he be 
blessed with one. I can assure our dear unknown 
brother that if the work of a village pastorate be 
done well it will prove a sufficient reason why a 
portion of the pastor’s time should not be devoted 
to secular work. 

My first thought in writing upon this important 
subject was to lay fwo schemes before your readers 
for their consideration ; but, afterwards, thinking 
that unadvisable, I decided upon suggesting one 
only. May I now be permitted to mention the 
other. It is a suggestion that may help in carry- 
ing out the plan proposed, and in a few cases acted 
upon of grouping the an ller churches together. 
I would suggest that a pw oup of say five or six 
should be under the superintendence of an expe- 
rieoced minister, who should have working with 
with bim as many students who have just com- 
pleted their college course (and perhaps the course 
might be shortened by one year for this purpose) 
as he has villages to work. I would recommend 
that a year should be the time allotted for a young 
minister to spend in village work. A small salary 
would not be a very great trial for one year only to 
a truly devoted man of God. I judge that the 
superintendent minister's salary could be raised 
without much difficulty, partly from the neigh- 
bourhood, and partly from a fund that might be 
instituted for that very purpose by the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, or the Baptist 
Union, as the case might be. 

TI remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

ECCLESIZ PASTOR IN VICO RUSTICO. 

Hartland, North Devon, Aug. 24, 1876. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — The spirit and tone of the letter which 
appeared in your last week’s issue on “ Village 
Pastors is, to my mind, anything but sweet” 
and creditable to the gentleman who wrote it. He 
first speaks of ministers who have failed in 
various places, and draws the inference that such 
gentlemen have mistaken their calling.” Bat 
bas he ever asked the questions, Why, in the first 
place, he failed? and, secondly, Why so many 
ministers and churches are changing their pastorate ’ 
Is it always the fault of the minister, who for 
Christ's sake has not unf~equently forsaken friends, 
houses, land, and been a poor man all his life, when 
he might have been more comfortably off,” and 
less anxious, like so many of our laity, some of 
whom seem to think they have a special call to 
criticise and offend, that is ‘‘scandalize,” their 
ministers, Perhaps it was St. Paul's fault that in 
many places he was “‘ hindered,” or our Lord Him- 
self, it may be, had ‘‘ mistaken His calling” because 
His disciples forsook Him and left Him alone to die, 
with none but the apostle John and a few broken- 
hearted women and two timid, but lovable, disciples 
to attend His funeral. There are some men who, un- 
fortunately, have ‘‘ mistaken their calling; but the 
constant disquiet which correspondents, as your 
‘Occasional Preacher,” and the want of earnest 
o msecration of church membre to the work of the 
church with which they are associated, appears to 
me to be the chief cause of failure, and not the 
incompetency of poorly-paid ministers who are 
trying to do their work at immense disadvantage 
and great self-sacrifice. 

Then your correspondent speaks of himself cer- 
tainly, with an amount of complacency which 
strangely contrasts with the spirit with which he 

of ** Village Pastors.” If he has such a decided 
‘call’’ to the office of the Holy Ministry, his invi- 
tations to preach being so numerous and un- 
sought,” why doesn’t he consecrat> his talents and 
life to the noblest service man can be elected to? 
Is he a well-to-do tradesman, or merchant, or pro- 
fessional man? Far be it from me to say it is his 
duty to leave his profession or business—for he 
might find that perhaps even he had mistaken 
his calling when he came to prepare two or three 
fresh sermons every week, and had to live on, say, 
100“. a- year, especially if he be a married man and 
have a family ; but I do wish that gentlemen who 
have the gift of speech and ample means to buy 
good books, and every comfort of life, would be a 
little more considerate when they compare them- 
selves with men who have in all probability given 
up everything for Christ, and who need much the 
sympathy of such men as your ‘ Occasional 
Preacher,” and fewer reproaches. 

I say nothing about black clothes; that is a 
matter of taste, and I think your correspondent 
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would do well to read what St. Paul says about 
liberty of thought and habit on such subjects, If 
a man speak as a man should speak, and his congre- 
gation feel he is a true man and an able minister of 
Christ, it will matter little whether he dress in the 


their office. Let a man preserve his self-respect 
and be a true man, anid those minor differences will 
sink to their proper level in the minds of both 
ministers and laity. 

I am neither acquainted with the Village 
Pastor nor the ‘‘ Occasional Preacher who have 
favoured you with their correspondence, bat I fool 
sure the Village Pastor” does not wish by 
“insinuation, sneer, or attempt at wit,” to prevent 
your ‘‘ Occasional Preacher saying what he wishes 
of others, if he will only do it honestly and wisely, 
and on the other band, that the ‘‘ Occasional 
Preacher” does not desire to be hard upon men 
who are doing their best as ministers, and who, it 
may be, are no # too old or ‘‘encumbered” to perosive 
they have mistaken their calling. 

What we want is greater sympathy between our 
church members and their pastors, and if, instead 
of grumbling and complaining of each other, they 
would strive together to emulate each other to in. 
creased faith and greater earnestness, ‘‘ the God of 
peace” would be with them, and a nobler work 
accomplished. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
GEORGE BLINKHORN. 


To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 

Six, —It bas been said, that ‘‘ yesterday's preacher 
becomes the text for to-day's sermon.” We preach 
to others, and then the others take oocasion to 
preach about us, and sometimes fo us. Any right- 
minded person must be pleased to see an improve- 
ment in ‘‘ the spirit and tone” of the preachers ; 
and I am glad to see such an in An 
Occasional Preacher.” I am also glad to learn that 
some village pastors are the excellent of the 
earth,” and that they are not condemned as a 
foolishly-dressed, useless, penniless, and deserving- 
to-be-penniless, and do-more-harm-than-good class 
of men. 

There are two sides to most questions, and many 
sides to some, and so there are to church failures. 
But Occasional Preacher secms to think that 
there is but one—for he makes it to appear, that, if 
a church fails, no one is to blame but the pastor. 
It is not so. I have known churches fail through 
their divisions, strife, and the immorality of some of 
their members and officials, and many other 
circumstances and occurrences over which the 
pastor had no control, I knew a church that was 
so devoid of unity, brotherly love, Christian life 
and character, that it was almost impossible for 
its ministry to be anything else but a failure for 
a longtime. I know a vacant church now that is, 
in a secular sense, prosperous ; but if a godly msn 
becomes its pastor—one who cannot wink at sin, open 
sin, known sin—then that church is sure to involve 
that man's ministry in failure, and secular success and 
failure are the only success and failure some per- 
sons can understand. In the course of twenty 
years I have become acquainted with many village 
pastors. Some have not been so apparently success: 
ful as others—or rather I should say, so popular, 
but I have not known one whose pastorates have 
been a succession of failures such as 0. P. 
describes. On the other hand, I have known many 
who have been earnest, laborious, successful, in 
turning many to righteousness, and in instructing 
them in the wisdom of the Christian life ; yet these 
very men have suffered great persecution, misrepre- 
sentation, and straitened circumstances. The dif- 
ference between my experience and observation 
and those of O. P.“ may be accounted for on the 
ground that we have lived in different parts of 
England. 

No doubt the interest of the church is more 
important than the interest of the . . . pastor”; 
but persons who talk in this way, I often find, 
regard the interest of the pastor as if it were of no 
importance, or only to be trampled under feet. 
But it seems to me to be a great error, or something 
worse, to speak of the interest of the church and 

the interest of the pastor as if they were adverse to 
each other or mutually antagonistic. I believe 
their interests are identical, like those of hus- 
band and wife. But if the interest of the 
church and pastor should clash, or their happy 


relation be injuriously affected, I do not 
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think it should be a question of greate 
smaller interest, but of right or wrong. If the 
pastor be right and the church wrong, to turn 
against him because his interest is less than that of 
the church, is to injure both him and the church—for 
no church can really prosper without the Divine 
blessing, and God will not bless an unrighteous 
church. I believe it is better to blame, or to dis- 
solve any church, than to encourage that church to 
do wrong to anyone, even if that one be ‘‘ a pastor.” 

„0. P.“ would not be considered uncharitable ; 
yet, he despises those poor pastors who are neces- 
sitated to make ‘‘ constant or periodical appeals 
for the sympathy and help of the charitable.” I 
hope O. P.“ is not troubled with such appeals. 
Poor fellows ! I pity them. If I were one of them, 
I would take particular care to what sort of chati- 
table persons I made my appeals, for there are 
some charitable souls of the Dean Swift type. Ik 
you were in a strait,” aske Thackeray, ‘‘ would 
you like such a benefactor? I think I would 
rather have had a potato and a friendly word from 
Goldamith than have been beholden to the dean for 
a guines and a dinner. If friend generously and 
voluntarily offers me any assistance, if I need it, I 
thankfully receive it, and praise God for it—I 
receive it not as a mendicant, but in the brotherly 
tone in which it is afforded ; and in doing so, I do 
not see anything more unmanly or dishonourable 
than there is in being assisted in any other way 
to do good. 

Mr. O. P.“ never requested a friend to 
recommend him to a vacant place.” That is a bit 
for somebody. He won't grumble to have the like 
returned. Did O. P.“ ever see a vacancy large 
enough for him to fill? He does not need, “‘ as 
some others, epistles of commendation.” What the 
better is he for that? If the commend be 
wisely done, I fail to see it to be otherwise than 
right, scriptaral, and beneficial. 

On the whole, the pastors of the village churches, 
though generally poor, are a pious and self-denying 
class, and an honour to the Nonconformity of 
the country. They do not always receive the kiadly 
and considerate treatment they deserve. I have 
heard town’s ministers and gentlemen make very 
absurd and unkindly remarks about them. I have 
known holy, good, useful, and worthy pastors so 
badly treated by ‘‘ wolves in sheep's clothing,” till 
the very wolves without the sheep's clothing 
have commiserated them. The generality of village 
pastors are very reticent, and indisposed to deferd 
themeelves, even when they are misrepresented and 
abused ; and I do not wonder at it, when many of 
them are hard-worked, ill-remunerated, ill-fed, ill- 
clad, ill-treated, and socially ostracised—ostracised 
by the Conformists for being Nonconformists, and 
ostracised by many of the wealthier Nonconformists 
for not being rich and great. But none of these 
things move me,” and the fear of man” does not 
trouble me : the day is at hand when we shal! all be 
judged by the righteous judgment of Him who is 
no respecter of persons. 

I remaio, yours truly, 
A COUNTRY PASTOR. 

August 26, 1876. 


THE PERSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CASE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — You noticed with commendable promptitade 
and spirit the Perse Grammar School scandal at 
Cambridge, and the dismissal of my brother, Mr. F. C. 
Maxwell, M. A., St. John's College, from a master- 
ship in the school because he is a Nonconformist. 
Your readers are well aware of the strong censures 
upon Mr, J. B. Allen, the headmaster, and the 
authorities, the case provoked from the Press. The 
subject is not Jikely to be let alone you will be glad 
to see. The enclosed letter (from the Cambridge 
Independent Press of August 19th), which perhaps 
you will be good enough to publish with mine, 
reveals a new aspect of the case, and is suggestive 
of some queer reflections. 

I am, obediently yours, 
ROBT. D. MAXWELL, 
Minister of the Independent Church, 
Goole, 
Goole, August 24, 1876. 


Sir,—It will be in the recollection of your readers 
that Mr. F. C Maxwel! was recently dismissed from the 
Perse School. It will also be in their recollection that 
the attack upon him began with accusations of Non- 
conformity and plebelau origin, but was finally con- 
verted, under the pressure of public Opinion, into a 
charge of incompetencey as a teacher of Latin. 


Mr. Maxwell showed in a letter to the Times that the | 
was 


examiner's report of 1875, on which this char 
based, could not be relied upon to subst i 1 
letter still romalos . ln 


But as facts are always more significant than argu- 


. — — — — 


ments, I ask leave to call your readers’ attention to the 
recent report of the classical examiner for 1876. Mr. Max- 
well’s professional tation has been publicly nouns. 
but a vindication of it is now, though too aff ord 
by official authority. In the Cu Whronicle of 
August 5th the master has o public some por- 
tions of the classical examiner's report. Upon that 
class of Mr. Maxwell's, whose Latin was impugned in 
1875, he reports; The work ix I. is remarkably 
and uniformly neat. It isa There is no boy 
in the class who has not done fairly well.” 

And however badly Mr. Maxwell's pupils had done in 
Latin Grammar, tb uld not have lacked counte- 
nance from higher dlas«e6 this year. For the examiner 
adds: The grammar from Form V. downwards is very 
bad. The boys all want a thorough drilling in it.“ 80 
that even if Mr. Maxwell had been as black as he was 
painted, his superiors were no whiter. 

Even in this v defence of Mr. Maxwell's repu- 
tation, I would not take this public notice of the weak 
points of other teachers (for what teacher can be with- 
out weak points )) if I did not know that those gentle- 
men were as safe from private bigotry as from public 
misconstruction, They have no reason to fear dismissal 
on the single allegation of a single fault, They are 
Churchmen. 


It ie amusing to read, in the unconscious sarcasm of | 


your contemporary’s 
was profusely decorat 
ee 


Excellent maxims met the 
them may be named the 


. — every i fa aa pl 
wing :—Qai facit per alium facit per se.” (In plain 
Eaglish 1 the employer get the credit of bis 


servant's merits. 

I am glad to be supplied with so wise a saw for this 
modern instance. For on that principle all who know 
Mr. Maxwell's character can enjoy the unexpected 
leasure of complimenting the Headmaster of the Perse 

hool on being a kindly gentleman, a tolerant Christian, 
master, a popular man. 
G. S KENNY, 
Fellow of Downing College. 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE EAST.“ 
VI. 
Tux Tauts. 


Kandy, 1876. 

Next in numerical importance to the Cingalese 
themselves in Ceylon are the Tamils. I referred to 
them in my last, when I spoke of the ‘‘ ubiquitous 
and handy cooly.” He is everywhere, does all 
sorts of work, and is everybody’s servant. There 
isa large py My pulation of Tamils in Ceylon, 
particularly in the Northern Province and part ot 
the Eastern, and besides these there is the large 
immigrant population—varying at different seasons 
and in different years from 250,000 to 300,000—of 
cooly labourers, men, women, and children—who 
come over from various districts on the coast of 
India, are employed on the coffee estates for two, 
three, four, or more years, and then return to their 
own villages on the coast. And when they do so 
return, most of them take with them alittle purse 
of money saved from their very moderate wages. 
The sum would not seem to us very large; it may 
be 60, 80, 100, or 120 ru per cooly, but it is 
quite sufficient to make the covly a man of import- 
ance in his village for the rest of his life. The part 
of India they chiefly come from is that known as 
the Carnatic on east coast of the southern 
extremity of India, including Tionivelly, Madura, 
Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, which districts are very 
densely populated, In any case they have a long 
and weary jou to travel; some of them, I am 
told, as much as miles be fore arriving at their 
fields of labour on the coffee estates. All this 
distance, with the exception of the narrow channel 
that separates the coast of India from the northern 
part of Ceylon, they have to walk on foot, and they 
carry with them a small supply of rice, earthen 
chatties in which they boil the rice aud make their 
curries, the thin mats on which they sleep, and any 
extra ‘‘cloths” they may have in their wardrobes, 
though the supply of these on the journey to Ceylon 
is not likely to be burdensome, And whatever 
they thus have or take for their journey, it is all 
carried on the head for a Tamil man or woman will 
not carry in any other manner. And asa rule the 
women, I think, get the heavier share of the carry- 
ing, and appa:ently take kindly enough to it. This 
mode of carrying, indeed, gives the Tamil women a 
stately and erect gait, which has often been 
remarked, and is referred to by Sir Emerson Ten- 
nant in his large work on Ceylon. A great deal has 
been done, however, to lessen the hardships of this 
long were In Ceylon all along what is called 
the North » & rest-house and hospital have been 

rovided every fifteen miles, and these are kept up 

y Government. And similar arrangements have 
been made by the Guvernment ef India on the prin- 
cipal roads on the coast. 

The coolies do not usually come over without 
knowing by whom or on what estate they are to be 
employed. They have some notion, too, of the sort 
of place they a:e coming to: they know whether 
the estate is in a healthy district, whether the 
„ Doray (master) has a good name among his 
coolies, whether the ‘‘lines” (cottages) on the 
estate are comfortable, and whether the supply of 
rice and the monthly pay can be relied upon. For 
Ceylon and its coffee growing districts are now ver 
well known in all the cooly villages on the coast of 
India, and the merits of different estates and dif- 
ferent employers are very freely discussed ia them 
The coolies come over in gangs of thirty, forty, or 
tifty, under cherge of head covlies who bave been 
sent from estat:s in Ceylon, and furnished with 
the means of paying a small sum beforehand 


* This paper has been in our hands for sone time, 
but was kept out owing to the pressure cf important 
matter, and to accidental circumstances, 


— that The schoolroom | 


| P 


te each coolie, as well as defraying 

by the way. Such ar oe in — 
are afterwards repaid by the coolies. The 
head coolies are called 12 and are usuall 
men well known to the planters, who thus 
them over to the coast to bring over supplies of 
labourers. Often considerable sums are entrusted 
to them for this pu and generally the money 
is faithfully accounted ve A the — “oe 
kanganies take charge each of a gang of coolies, an 
are Said in proportion to the number they have 
charge of, or, perhaps, it would be as correct to 
say, in proportion to the number they bring 
to and retain on the estate; for coolie labour is 
much in demand, and the bringing and keeping of 
coolies is quite as important a part of the kanganie’s 
duty, as it is to look after them at their work. But 
they are necessary for this latter duty as well. The 
different gangs on an estate may be employed at 


any time, on different parts of the estate, and sepa- 


rated by considerable distances, and thus no 
lanter could . the work 
without help from the kanganies. They are not 
always faithful, but they are indispensable. 


The coolie is furnished with house accommoda- 
tion on the estate on which he is employed, and the 
accommodation is not on a very grand scale. The 
humble cottages in which they live are called 
lines. They are houses with a door to each, or 
perbaps more than one door, but up till lately they 
were innocent of a window; not even of the sort 
which Paddy's cottage, which was just the same, 
bedad, as other windows, barrin’ the glass.” The 
‘lines are often, I fear, a little overcrowded; and 
I have sometimes thought that — husbands and 


wive:, who may wish to live together with some- 
thing like decency, must find it rather hard in some 
casestodoso, Every apartment in the lines has 


usually a good many inmates, and whatever rules are 


observed in allocating the space are made by the 
coolies themselves. Planters do not usually inter- 
ſere with the internal arrangements of the lines. 
But the march of improvement in our day does not 
leave out even the cooly lines in Ceylon. Some of 


them are to-day more comfortable than the Doray’s 


bungalow u to be in the early days of coffee- 
planting ; they are subjected to a mild medical 
inspection, — windows are in some cases intro- 


duced, and divisions and sub-divisions attempted, 
such as in earlier days would never have been 
thought of. So far has extended Mr. Disraeli’s 
immortal cry of Sanitas, Sanitas“ In fact I'm 
inclined to think the right honourable gentleman 


| 


| 
| 


missed a great opportunity when he first brought 
out that cry. Pat a touch of the romance which 
he so dearly loves could he have thrown around it, 
if he had only been able to show that in its far- 
extending sweep it was to embrace the demands of 
such a child of nature as the Tamil cooly on the 
mountain sides of Ceylon ! 


I cannot say that the sight of a gang of coolies 


at their ordinary work on a coffee estate gives one 


the idea that they are a happy, light-hearted set 


of people. Rather, I think they feel the burden of 
their daily darg” to be heavy enough, and are 
glad each day when the afternoon muster comes 


round, and hoe, or mammoty, or pruning knife is 
put aside, and they are off to the lines to kindle 
the little fire and get ready the one comfortable 
meal they enjoy in the twenty-four hours. For, as 
a rule, they have only two meals, one before they 
leave the lines in the morning, and one after the 
day’s work is over. And the latter alone can have 
anything like comfort in it. As much rice is 
cooked in the evening as shall serve for the morning 
as well, and what is eaten in the morning must be eaten 
hurriedly and quite cold. Still the coolies have 
their joys as well as their sorrows; their pleasures 
as well as their cares. How they do ter at 
times, too, either in the field at work, or when a 
coterie of them get seated on their heels in front of 
their lines! d when they quarrel, what a 
yammering, and 2 and screaming, and yell- 
ing, and gesticulating they do get up; but I am 
not aware that they ever tear each otber’s eyes or 
knock each other down. They don't like chaffing, 
and don't understand it, but they have a pretty 
keen sense of the humorous, and have their own 
jokes, sometimes at master’s expense. They are 
keenly alive to their own interest ; but they are not 
difficult to manage, and are generally satisfied if they 
are fairly and truthfully dealt with. In one sense, 
one might say they have the planters entirely in 
their power, seeing that a planter on an estate 
(often living quite alone) is orly as one to two or 
three hundred, but a case of violence on the part of 
coolies to their employer or superintendent is all but 
unknown in Ceylon. I suppose there never has 
been one such case except where there has been very 
offensive and immoral conduct on the part of the 
planter. 

The cooly does all the hard work of the coffee 
estate. He digs the hole in which the young coffee- 
tree is planted; he makes roads and drains and 
builds small bridges and culverts; he manures, 
weeds, prunes, and picks the coffee; he takes the 
pulp off it as soon as it is picked, and dries it so far 
as to let it be sent to Colombo, there to be more 
tuoroughly dried, ‘‘cured,” and shipped. And so 
long as he gets two meals of rice (with a little 
curry—not much) a day, he is generally contented, 
and perhaps is upon the whole as happy as many of 
us who think ourselves his betters.” Some of them 
remain long on one estate, and some of them come and 
go between their native villagesand Ceylon more than 
once, going home for a year or two, and then 
coming back to work on the same estate. I have 


been told of some who have in this way, off and on, 
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wrought on the same estate for from fifteen to polished oak, with plain, substantial brass 


twenty years. In these cases, as may be readily 
inferred, there must be a kindly relationship be- 
tween them and their master; he has treated his 
coolies fairly and kindly, and he has his reward. 
And it is pleasant to Ber that this is far from 
being an unusual state of things on the coffee estates 
in Ceylon. 

The coolies, of course, are free labourers, and 
they are thoroughly well protected by law, and know 
it. The wages of the men may, I think. be stated 
at from 9d. to 10d. per day; women 7d. to 8d.; 
children 4d. to 6d. Hice is generally provided by 
planters at wholesale cost price ; sometimes (when 
prices are high) at less than cost—few planters 
mak ing, or seeking to make, a profit out of the 
coolies’ rice. * 


THE LATE REV. DR. HALLEY. 


The funeral service in connection with the 
death of this venerable minister took place, 
on Thursday last, at Abney Park Chapel, where 
a number of the deceased’s friends assembled 
at twelve o'clock. Soon after that time a plain 
hearse, followed by three mourning coaches, reached 
the chapel, and the coffin was borne into the chapel 
—followed by the mourners—and placed before the 
raised platform which takes the plese of the ordi- 
nary pulpit at this chapel. This was then occu- 
pied by the venerable Prof. Godwin, Prof. Newth, 
the Rev. Dr. Aveling, and the Rev. W. Roberts. 
The 73lst hymn, Hear what the voice from 
heaven proclaims,” having been sung, Professor 
Godwin read several portions of Scripture, and 
praye?. The742nd hymn, ‘‘ There isa land of pure 
delight,” was then sung, after which Professor Newth 
delivered an address. He said that If ye love me 
ye would rejoice,” were the loving words of our 
Saviour to his disciples when speaking of his re- 
moval from them, and such seemed to him the 
special words the providence of God was addressing 
to them that day. Some pangs of sorrow there 
must be at the removal from their midst of one 
they loved so much ; but it would be unbecoming 
to allow such thoughts to bear the sway. The 
met at a Christians grave, and one kept faithf 
to the end. 1 thank Thee that Thou 
hast been so good to me up to the last,“ 
was the simple and touching prayer uttered aloud 
by our departed friend. That ness it was their 
duty to acknowledge and privilege to share. In- 
deed God was good to him in the pious home of his 
childhood, and in the influences which surrounded 
his youth, in the way opened up to him to enter 
the ministry, and in the use he was enabled to make 
of the influence thus attained, in the spiritual 
children given him, and in the honour and esteem 
paid to him on every hand, in his long and happy 
union with the companion of — 1 in the 
vigorous health he so long enjoyed, in his repose in 
his Saviour's love, ont te bls quiet and peaceful 
end—in all this God was very good to bim. To his 
sorrowing relatives, to those who enjoyed his friend- 
ship or were trained under his care, or were in- 
structed by his writings, or who had been com- 
forted by his pastoral sympathy and care, God had 
been ee also. He had gone to his Father and 
their Father, and had been raised to a higher ser- 
vice and to a clearer vision of God, to a closer 
fellowship and enlarged communion of spirit with 
Jesus. He had resolved the mystery of his 
life, and bad gone to glory, honour, and immor- 
tality. Was it right thus to speak of him? some 
might ask; but they were justified by the 
Scriptures in doing so, and the s er proceeded 
to show that the work of ‘s spirit in the 
heart was the real ground of confidence under 
the loss of friends. They had the witness of a life 
which manifested humility and penitential sorrow, 
quiet endurance, patient continuance in well doing, 
and those things which betokened the child of 
God, and were to them a testimony of the 
fact. When the messenger of death came to tell 
them that the work was finished, and the old 
tabernacle was taken down, they could say with 
confidence they would rather be absent from the 
body and present withthe Lord. They could look 
upon that coffin and yonder grave, and fear no evil. 
While acknowledging the labours of their father, 
they uttered thanksgiving unto God who had given 
him the victory through Jesus Christ, and because 
they loved him they rejoiced that he had gone to 
his Father, Why was not that confidence more 
frequent? It was because the study of God's 
spiritual work was neglected. Men did not com- 
mune with their own hearts and be still, and did 


not observe the method of God's spiritual 
work. Men were found eager to stu 4 the 
works of God's skill in this and that depart- 


ment of science, and if they were more diligent in 
the study of God’s nobler work in the spiritual 
creation, and marked more intently the work of His 
Spirit in their hearts, they would have their reward 
in quickened perceptions and richer realisation of 
heaven. The utterance of God’s voice wonld be 
heard, and the spiritual loneliness would pass 
away, Cod would be with them everywhere, and a 
living childlike trust in Him would be the ordi- 
vary expericuce of their hearts. 


The Rev. Dr. Avetixe then prayed, and the 
coffin was carried across the road to the cemetery, 
which is immediately opposite the chapel, where it 
was slowly lowered into the grave, Dr. Newth 
uttering a short prayer. The coffin, which was of 


was sometimes to:rent-like in its utterauce. 


; decora- 
tions, bore a plate on which was inscribed— _ 
Robert Halley, D. D, 

Born August 13, 1796, 

Died August 18, 1878. 

The Revs. Dr. o, LI. D. Bevan, W. Braden, 
R. Ashton, G. M. Murphy, and W. H. S. Fielden, 
were amongst the large number of friends who 
witnessed the funeral. 


On Sunday morning the Rev. Dr. Aveling preache l 
a funeral sermon in reference to Dr. Halley, at 
Clapton Park Congregational Church, from 2 Tim. 
iv. 6—8: For I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. 
a good fight, I bave finished my course, I have 
kept the faith : Henceforth there is lad up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, sball give me at that day ; and not 
to me only, but unto all them also that love His 
appearivg.’’ The last words of a Christian man are 


a priceless heritage in the Church, and we listen to 


the farewell utterances of patriarchs and apostles— 
of Jacob, and Moses, and Paol—with a deep interest, 
with silent reverence and admiration. In eve 
case their dying words, spoken in the full afflatus 
of inspiration, are instinct with life and beauty. 
They breathe a Divine musi>, as if they were the 
echocs of the melodies of heaven. However clo- 
quently those men may have spoken or written in 
the full flush of their manhood, or however sweet! 
they may have sung io life, their words in dea 
are more admirable. The words of the text are the 
last words of a dying soldier of Christ just before 
he laid aside the weapons of his warfare. From 
our knowledge of the man and his life, we know 
there is nothing inconsistent with true modesty 
in the language Paul thus uses in the prospect of 
death, and he looked beyond the grave to the 
lorious future before him. He had been a 
eader of the people, and now with his dyin 
breath he encouraged his companion, an 
urged him to continue the warfare as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, and he takes a survey 4 bis 
st life and looks forward to the reward in store 
or him. After ably expounding the text, Dr. 
Aveling said: Robert Halley, a man dear to so many 
of us, was born at the close of the last century. In 
early life becoming decided for God, he soon 
resolved to serve the Master, and by the energy he 
showed in giving addresses at the Sunday-school he 
was encouraged to enter the ministry. He spent 
four years at Homerton College with Dr. Pye-Smith 


—that grand old man—and with his kind though 
suffering coll e, Mr. Wilson. In 1822 he was 
ordained at St. Neots, where he continued for some 


four years, educating young men as private pupils 
and preparing missionary students—Morell- Mas- 
kenzie amongst the number. In 1826 he was 
invited to become the classical tutor at Highbury 
College, and for thirteen years he laboured there, 
besides preaching in the various pulpits of London. 
In 1839 he was invited to Manchester to succeed 
Dr. Moll, one of the most eloquent ministers in 
the denomination. Here Dr. Halley’s 1 as a 
reacher was most 1 displayed. No one who 
seen it would ever forget the scene when the 
young men came from all parts to hear his lectures. 
After nine years’ ministration at Moseley-street 
Chapel, Cavendish-street Chapel was built at a cost 
of 30,000/., and there for nine more years he 
ministered to a large and 8 congregation. 
During bis residence in that city he was a public 
man in the best sense of the word, and in the largest 
assemblies there he had a power over the audiences 
not exceeded by any man, and he could still a per- 
turbed assem when other men had not the 
power to quiet it. His lectures on the sacraments 
and his controversy with Stovel and Wardlaw fol- 
lowed. He took an active part in the establish- 
ment of Lancashire College, visited Italy, and 
other parte of the continent, was chairman of our 
Union in 1855, and in 1857 became Principal of 
New — and Theological Professor, continuiog 
there until 1872, when i „and was pre- 
sented with a handsome testimonial of three thou- 
sand guineas. From that time to the last month 
of his life he preached constantly, never sparing 
himself fatigue, and travelling hundreds of miles. 
In this way, he preached in every town and city 
in Eogland and Wales, except in the county of 
Rutland. The services of our honoured friend 
have extended over more than half-a-century, and 
they have been all in the cause of truth. hat a 
glorious retrospect! Who is most happy now, he 
who is the servant of the world, or be who retires 
from the service of God with little of this world’s 
goods to burden him, but leaving it crowned with 
glory and honour and immortality? Many of us 
remember him as our tutor, anil many more from 
his public and ministerial work and from his 
writings. He loscs nothing by comparison with 
any of his contemporaries. During the time when 


the testimonial was preparing 1 had many letters | 
| * those who regarded him as their spiritual 
father. 


They had often heard him there. He 
had a wonderful grasp of his subject. Hiss N b 

ere 
was a remarkable readiness about him. I have lis- 
tened to him when his speeches must have been 


entirely upprepared, but still they were quite 


logical. He bad a quick eye to see the defects in 


the armour of an adversary, and a keen rapier 


thrust to pierce it. No mau could bend Ulysses 
bow, but while Dr. Halley was such a champion of 
orthodox Nonconformity he never, iu the heat of 


strife, forgot that courtesy to au opponent which The Seh, 


| 


should always characterise those who contend for 


I have fought | 


| the information we gained from 


the faith once delivered to the saints. It is impos- 
sible to withhold our respect from him in all the 
relations he sustained to the io. We delight 
to think of his unblemished and of bis 
unswerving fidelity to the truths of revelation, 
and we do not lightly hold in estimation the man 
who could withstand the tem held out to 
him by the world on one side and a dominant 
Church on the other. I don't know whether I do 
well to speak of him as a tator, but some here will 
sympathise with me. The years we spent with him 
at college were the most valuable of our lives, not 


: only from what we gaiued in knowledge, but from 


the mental stimulus we received from him, as well 
as from the instruction he gave. I am sure many 
will endorse my testimony that it was * only 

t the 
bints we received, and the facts oy before 
us in conneo'ion with our work, which were 
invaluable. None of them would forget the prayers 
in the evening of each day, which were very 
spiritual and helpfal to them. We retain ial 
memory of bis k we are not likely to forget 
it, and how it was continued all through his life. 
If he had to rebuke us (as he had to sometimes), 
the rebuke, if received patiently, was quickly 
followed by a kied smile, He felt a fatherly 
interest in his students and his presence 
and counsel at their ordination gave it a sanction 


and a No one rejoiced more than he did 
at the rable positions they won, and he used 
to s with pardonable e of them. 


constitu and constant health, 
he was able to the last to work hard without feeling 
fatigue. But the last came. His last days were 
spent at Arundel, But even there the ruliog 
ion was in death, Only on the da 
fore his 2 birt , he expressed a wis 
to preach. e the war horse t scents the 
battle from afar, the ap of the Sabbath 
seemed to summon him to battle, but poor haman 
nature was too exhausted for the effort. warrior 
had to lay aside his armour which bore the marks 
of many blows, but mes | 


he bas carried 

have spoken only of his pu charactor, but a 
closing word may not be unacceptable when I speak 
of him in his private relationships, in his own home 
and social circle. I know of no man more remark- 


He kind-hearted - 
ness which led him to sympathise with sorrow in all 
its forms. I know lam 


eak ness 
nO te bee 
vo 
children’s — * will 
jong as memory lasts. Well migh 
for him, but I would not have y 
without hope, but only as ted to meet again 
that I hardly like to touch upoa the h 
t y like to touch u m, 
would like to hear how — 22 diet 
went from London into the country, but feebleness 
dame upon him, and when his eldest daughter 
joined him he was only able to walk about a little. 
He knew his end was near, and said What a merc 
I am free from pain, that I bave every comfort 
need, am not confined to the house, and can still 
enjoy reading.” On bis eightieth birthday he was 
anxious to go to the House of God. His ter 
was reading the Gospel of St. Mark to him, which 
he was going through to see the proofs of tho 
divinity of — not that he ever doubted it, 
but be was still learning. When the blessing of 
the children was read he said How beautiful!” 
Two evenings after that he enjoyed going out a 
„ere ugh the 
wood, and said to his ter, ‘‘ That is whore we 
came down last week ; look at it, and when you 
come here in after remember your old father 
was here with you.” On Thursday it was hoped 
that he was better, but he became confused, He 
came down and attempted to but was 
to give it up. Before he to rest he said, 
„Now I must thank God,” and sit down 
in his chair he said, ‘‘I thank Thee, 0 God, 
that Thou bast been with me to the last; bless all 
my good children, and help me todo them good, and 
forgive all my eins for Christ's sake.” He was 
restless during the night, moaning and rambliog, 
but submitted to anything that was done to him. 
The doctor said there was no d „ and it was 
simply the flame of life dying out. Once s text was 
read to bim, ‘‘ My heart my flesh faileth,” and 
he raid, go on with the completion,” but God is 
the strength of my life and my portion for ever,” 
After that his pillow was raised, and those who 
watched him found his breathing become fainter 


and fainter, until at last it ceased. His prayer had 
been Be with us, O Lord, in the t groat 
struggle,” and certainly anything less like a 1 
could not have been imagined. The Master whom 
he had so long served gave bim many tokens of 
His approval, and over that couch the quiet stars 
of hope and shone with a soft and silvery 
radiauce, and angels hovered over it, and the love 
of children and children soothed his spirit 
aud softened his — pillow. The grateful bles- 
siugs of those he nefited now float like swect 
music around bis grave, and his memory with those 
to whom he had been guide, ame — and friend 
would ever be fragrant as the incense of flowers. 
of the blessed Master he so long loved 


and served have become his greatest and chiefest 
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joy, Well done, and faithful servant, enter | heads. of the ing mothers. Nor is this the | urging them to revolt. His words so worked upon 
thou into the thy Lord.” worst. ‘Not a woman in the place,’ writes our | them that they decided unanimously to rise as soon as 


The 629th hymn was then sung and the service 
terminated with prayer and the benediction. 

The Rev. L. D. an also preached a funeral 
sermon at New College Chapel in the evening. 


— — 


THE TURKISH ATROCITIES IN BULGARIA. 


The fall details of the horrible scenes enacted 
by the Tarks at Batak, a Bulgarian town on a spur 
the Balkan mountain range, a in a letter 
om the special commissioner of the Daily News 
blished early last week. We quoted largely 
the letter in our last number. It may be 
temembered that this was an industrious, thriving 
town of about 8,000 or 9,000 inhabitants. Of these 
there are now only 1,200 or 1,500 left. There 
were about 900 houses. Now there is not a roof 
nor a whole wall standing. Wheu the commissioner 
inspected hel ig there was not a house beneath 
the ruins of which human remains were not visible, 
and the street was strewn with them. The out- 
rages were horrible, and were directed 
by a 1 who, T 1 being 
panished, has been promoted and rew 

On Saturdzy the results of the investigations of 
the commissioner at Otluk-kui were published in 
tall detail. The case of this village ag the 
Daily News in summarising the letter of ite cor- 

ent) differs from t of Batak. At the 
] place there was and had been no insurrection 
but at Otluk-kui 250 hot-headed young men had 
taken possession of the place, thrown up embank- 
ments intended for fortifications, and persuaded 
the inhabitants to join them. ‘All the people,’ 
us the Sprain’ nN 

revolt.’ Ha e 80 far, the en 
seem not to have — what t0 do. For ten da 
they held the during which time nine Tur 
cawittingly, in closed ieee which was fired 
un y, ina w was 
upon d an ＋ the other as she 
was striking at an insurgent asabre. A third 
wo found in the same 


Government for their acts of insurrection, aud if, 
when their rising had been put ot pe force, the 
actual ed, 


ts had been punish the vill 
subjected to a heavy fine, no one, however muc 
sympathising with the Bal could have 
the Turks. ro t from this 
cedure was that which followed. On the 12th of 
May, Hafiz Pasha, with a L of Turkish 
regu me Se a swarm of Bashi- 
Bazouks, © place, where only 250 of 
the insurgents bad rifles or muskets. Of 150 
were at a distance guarding another road the 


4 

100, perceiving the im bility of re- 
army Boo so greatly superior Pr hy ran 
away at the first fire. Practically there was no 
ce, for not a Turk was so mach as wounded. 

The inhabitants, too, tried to escape, but in vain 

the place was surrounded, and those who woul 
not go back into it were cut down in the fields. 
Otluk-kui was then entirely in the power of Hafiz 

Pasha, and he bad only to march into the to 

arrest as many of the insurgents as he pleased, an 
restore order. He preferred to shell it, crowded 
as it was not only with its own tion, but 
with that of cight or nine villages, to the number 
of five or six thousand persons, who had fled there 
for refuge from his Bashi-Bazouks. We will not 
dwell upon this bombardment. Even in war it 
is not usual to throw shot and shell into an un- 
defended town, but this act fades into insigniti- 
canoe compared with the deeds which followed. 
Hafiz Pasha soon found that he bad Otlok-kul 
entirely in his power, and it is to his subse- 
uent conduct that attention should be directed. 
ring the night and early in the morning the 
troops and the Bashi-Bazouks entered the town, 
Of course there was pilise, and of course houses 
were barnt down ; but more than this was wanting 
to give the occupation its true Turkisù character. 
A massacre ensued equalled only by that of 
Batak. Neither age nor sex was tpared. People 
were slaughtered wherever they were found—in 
the streets, on their own doorsteps, at their own 
hearths. ‘Old men and women begging for mercy, 
children and infants screaming in terror, perished 
alike beneath the swift and certain sabre.’ A 
venerable priest, Theodore Peoff, eighty - ive years 
of age, was tortured, mutilated, maltreated in ways 
which only the imagination of a Tark could invent, 
then killed and burnt before the altar. Zwatko 
Boyadjieff, a rich map, reoowned for his charities 
to Christian and Turk, and who in winter supported 
half the widows and orphans of the place, fad his 
eyes put out, and after undergoing the most fearful 
torments, was thrown on a heap of wood and burnt. 
A priest named Nestor had his fingers cut off, one 
by ove, then his hands, and lastly his head. A 
young man of eighteen had his Lends cut off ia 
preseuce of his mother. What wakes these acts 
more terrible,’ writes our cowmisioner, ie, that 
many of them were committed in presenve of the 
weeping relatives—wife, mother, brothers, sisters, 
of the victims, And they were repeated by the 
the hundred.’ As at Batak, women, young girls, 
and children were ruthlessly slaughtered, and in- 
fants were picked out of the cradle with bayonets, 
tossed into the air, caught again, and flung at the 


Commissioner, ‘seems to have escaped out g 
Else where women had hesitated to admit that they 
had endured the worst of wrongs ; but there was a 
special reason why those of Otluk-kui were willing 
to confess it. The ou were committed not 
only eo generally but so publicly, that it would be 
useless for those unfortunate people to try and bide 
their wrongs.” 

We quote at length the pathetic story of the 
fate of a youn rian girl named Raika, known 
among the Turks as the Queen of the Bulgarians,”’ 
as detailed by the commissioner of the Daily 
News :— 

I had not been here a day when | heard of a person- 
age whom the Turks jeeringly spoke of as the Queen 
of the Bulgarians.” This Queen, it appeared, was in 
prison, and was, I was given to understand, a vory 
contemptible sort of person indeed. I learned that she 
had headed the insurrection, had been crowned Queen, 
had promenaded the streets of her native village on 
horseback, bearing a flag like another Jeanne d Arc, 
besiles committing a variety of other follies which 
seemed to form the subject of much merriment among 
the Turkshere. Naturally I conceived the t desire 
to make the acquaintance of this fallen Queen, and see 
what sort of it was who aspired to be the leader 
of a new voulc Empire. I had no difficulty io 
accomplishing this, as Mr. Schnyler had no sooner 
beard of her than he demanded and obtained permis- 
sion to see her, and kindly allowed me to accompany 
bim. She was confined in the house of an Imam or 
rian woman from the same 

only two women we found 
our arrival bere. We were conducted to 


ug us with some su on. Ap ntly, 
this preliwinary * was 1 — for the dest 
was thrown open a little wider, and a slight girlish 
figure stepped forward and stoud in the doorway, fol- 
lowed by an elderly matron, tall and stalwart 
almost as a man, who stood behind and gazod 
at us over the "s head with tearful eyes. was 
at first inclined to think it was the tall woman who 


learn tbat it was not she but the young girl who had 
been playing at and Queens” with such disas- 
trous effect to herself. A slight, graceful form, only 
too plainly seen through ber scanty, miserable clothing, 
large hazel eyes, an oval face, ofightly browned by the 
sun, ht nose, and a veritabie little rosebud ot a 
moutb. was thin and weak, and seemed scarcely 
able to stand, and the nay FE gine face wore a de- 
ected, broken-hearted look was sad ta seo, She 


us her story in a few words, from which phe tty 
abe bad taken some part in the insurrection indirectly, 


but that the of her having been crowned Queen 
“Queen of the Bulgarions” hed been given her by the 
7 ne” n given her e 
Turks in mockery, with the vilest e ithete and 


insults that a cowardly brutal soldiery could think of. 
Mr. Schuyler told her be would try lo have her set at 
liberty as soon as and then we took our leave. 

This visit of Mr. Schuyler’s, and the interest he 
showed in her, resulted in being released next day 
on bail, to be definitely set at liberty a few days later. 
As it is intimately connected with these Bulgarian mas- 
sacres, and will at the same time give au idea of the 
condition of the Bulgarian people, I may as well give 
her story in full, as she gave it to me. Her name is 
“ Raika, aud she ie the daughter of a priest in the 
village of Otluk-kui, or Pan ati, about twenty 
miles from Tatar-Bazardjik. At the age of twelve she 
had been already remarked for ber iotelligence and 
beauty, and a kiod of village literary club, which exists 
in the place, decided to send her to school and educate 
her. For this purpose a subscription was set afoot and 
the requisite funds were«oon raised. They deci led to 
sen? ber to Eski-Zara, where the American missionaries 
bad established a school for girls, which they afterwards 
— over to the Bulgarians, by whom it is now con- 

uc 

It may not be amiss to remark here that the Ame- 
rican and English migsionaries have done an immense 
deal of — in Bulgaria by establishing schools 
thronghout the country, educating teachers and show- 
ing the Bulgarians how to organise and establish schools 
for themselves. In this they have succeeded so well 
that there is scarcely a village in Bulgaria witho st its 
school. Raika remained at this school four years, and 
acquired seomingly a very fair education ; better, per 
haps, than mai y an E iglish girl gets in a better schoo’. 
She bad a particular fondness for needlework, and she 
had acquired so much skill in all sorts of curious and 
tasteful embroidery, that she became famous th-ough- 
out all the country. When she returned to her native 
place, after four years’ study in a boarding-school, she 
was looked upon as a veritable marvel by all the people 
around her. I asked some of the people there if she 
bad no sweetheart all this time, and what bai become 
of him, They said there seemed to be nobody who 
aspired to her hand, for the reason that sho was so far 
superior to the young men of the place that they did 
not dare to hope for such a prize as she vould have 
been. Poor girl! not one of the young men who then 
thought ber so far above them would marry ber now. 

I may as well state here that it was io this place that 
tho insurrection, if such a puny outbreak as occurred 


was, it seems, an 1 — Committee at Bu- 
composed of yourg Bulgarians, in th» schools 
or in business there. 

It does not that Raika bad auytbidg to do with 
foweuting the iusurrectioun. (be sus the ret poitice 
kuowl 
spring, about Laster time. She was summoued one day 
to the house where the Svhool Committee were m the 
habit of meeting. She went, supposing it was for 
some business relating to the school, but was greatly 
surprised to find not the school committee, but a 
number of youvg men of the village, who wero lis- 


tening to a fiery speech by a man named Bankovsky, | 


here may be dignified by that name, broke out. ‘here | 


she had of auythiug bresiug wae iu the | 


| 


Servia should declare war, which eventuality was 
looked upon as certain. They immediately commenced 
taking measures for carrying this resolution into effect, 
and it appeared that one of the first things they needed 
was a flag. Her skill with the needle was famed 
throughout the country far and wide, and they had 
fixed upon her to embroider the standard of rebellion. 
Understanding the danger, she at first refused, and 
tried to dissuade them from their project, but they 
were resolved upon their line of action, and insisted 
upon her embroidering the flag for them. She finally 
consented; and it is sad to think that her skill in 
needlework, that most womanly of accomplishments, 
should have been the cause of so fearful a misfortane 
to her. In order not to compromise ber father and 
mother, however, she decided to do the work in the 
house of one of the insurgents. A .vain precaution. 
It did not prevent her father from being slaughtered, 
with hundreds of others, in the church where he was 
officiating. We have seen the flag as it fell into the 
hands of the Turks, and is now used in evidence on 
the trials that are going on here. ‘I'he poor rag, be- 

ttered and torn, was prettily worked with a naive 
y sa na showing a huge yellow lion, with his paw 
on a crescent, with which he seemed greatly dis- 
pleased, and the inscription, ‘‘ Liberty or death in 
Bulgarian. 

By the first of May, the day fixed upon for the rising 
to take place, the banner was ready. So having taken 
their arms, they formed in a body and mare to the 
church, sent for two priests, one of whom was Raika’s 
father, declared their intention of rising, and asked 
them to bless the undertaking. This the priests did. 
Having obtained the blessing of the Church, the insur- 
gents next called for Raika, and ioformed her that as 
she had made the flag she must carry it th the 
village at the head of a procession. She refused ; but 
they seized her, put her upon a horse, put the flag in 
her hand, and marched through the streets shouting aod 
singing in the most approved French wanner. Having 
thus declared war, they proceeded to act. They imme- 
diately proceeded to fortify the place, and they do not 
seem to have had any other plan for the insurrection 
than that of waiving quietly iu the village, and defending 
it against all comers. This seems to have been the plan 
adopted in the three or four vill where a ng 
really took place; and a more foolish one could hardly 
have been imagined. This, together with the fact that 
the rising ouly occurred in three or four places, and not 
simultaneously in these, would seem to indicate that the 
members of the Bucharest committee were very raw 
haods at organising an insurrection, and that their 
organisation was very imperfect, if, indeed, there were 
anything like organisation at all. They seem to have 
persuaded these three or four villages to rise, hoping 
that the rest of the country would follow the example, 
and that there would be a general insurrection as 4 
matter of course. But the rest of the population, without 
leaders and without organisation, remained inactive, 
and allowed themselves to be quietly slaughtered. 

All the people of Panigurishti seem to have finally 
engaged in the revolt, for Raika informed me that even 
the women had gone out and worked on the fortifica- 
tions, so great was the enthusiasm, and that they workod 
at them nine or ten days. I afterwards had occasion to 
inspect those amateur fortifications when I went there 
with Mr. Schuyler. They consisted simply of sligh 
embankments thrown up across two of the roads leading 
to the villages on hills between one and two miles away. 


The ten days ig which they were throwing BP 
this puny earthwork did not pass without some inci- 
dents. In the first place, two tax collectors who ap- 
proached the place were ordered to deliver up their 
arms, aod upon their refusal to do so were fired upon and 
killed. A day or two later some in a closed 
carriage approaching along the road towards the forti- 
fications were hailed and likewise ordered to surrender, 
and upon their attempting to escape were fired upon. 
The carriage was captured, and it was found there were 
two men and three women iv it. The two men and 
one of the women had been killed by the fire; one of 
the remaining women seized a sabre and struck at one 
of the icsurgents, wbereu she was killed. The 
other woman was captu and sent into the village, 
and well treated until the arrival of the Turks, when 
she was set at liberty. As far as we have been able to 
learn up to the present, those two women are the only 
ones that have killed by the insurgents, and one 
of them, as I have just related, was shot accidentally. 

This state of thiogs continued in Pauigurishti or 
Otluk-kui for nine or ten days, during which time nine 
Turks and two Turkish women were kil'ed. All of 
these but the two women and the one zaptieh were 
killed with arms in their hands. 

The rising occurred on the 2ud of May. On the 12th 
Hafiz Pasha arrived before the place with a regiment of 
regular troops, two or three pieces of artillery, and a 
great number of Beshi-Bazouks. It would seem that 
the insurgents * had about 250 men armed with 
muskets or rifles. The rest had only koives and pistols, 
that before these troubles were worn by overybody. One 
hundred and fifty of the best armed had gone out on one 
road towards Tatar Bazardjik, to dispute the way. 
When Hafiz Pasha arrived, he found ouly one hundred 
men to oppose him, and these, frightened at the great 
superiority of the force brought against them, ran away 
at the first tire. It does not even appear that they fired 
off their guns, for there was not a single Turk killed 
or wounded, ‘The inhabitants, panie-stricken, had in 
the meantime attempted to fly, but the town had 
already been surrounded, and they were either driven 
back or cut down in the fields. I had forgotten to stato 
that at the approach of the Bashi-Bazouks the inba. 


| bitants of eight or nine neighbouring villages, fear 


stricken, had abuudoued their homes and taken refuge 
here, to the number of tive or six thousand, and they now 
filled the street«, crying aud screaming with fright As 
all resistance had now ceased, or rather as nove bad 
really been offered, Hatiz Pasha bad nothing to do but 
tv warch into the town, arrest the leaders of the iveur- 
rectivuu, avd restore order. Isetead of this, however, 
he brought up bis artillery, aud, without summomug 
the place to surreuder, commenced a bombardment, 
ruthlessly throwing the bursting shells into these 
crowds of shrieking women and children. Uotil mid- 
nigbt the diu of the bomburdmeut resounded through 
the streets. 

During the night and the next morning the troops 
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and the Bashi: Bazouks ‘entered the place, and then 
began a scene violence massacre 
ade by that of Batak. : N 


After giving some details, embodied in the lead- 
ing article quoted above, the writer proceeds :— 
We were shown in the yard of a neat little 
cottage, embowered in trees, a grave, beside which 
a „ was 1 we ~ Baw the 
grave of a young man teen, who had just re- 
turned home from school Me ' 
after an absence of two years, and who had taken no 
part in the outhreak. They had seized bim, and in 
mere sport cut off his hands one by one in the presence 
of his mother, then killed him. What make these act« 
more terrible was that mary of them were committed 
in the presence of the weeping relatives—wife, mother, 
brothers, sisters of the victims. And they were re- 
ted by the hundred. It would take a volume to tell 
all the stories that were related to us, But it was not 
only old and 1 who suffered ; women, young 
8 „ children, infants, were ruthlessly slaughtered. 
ese have no pity, no compassion, no bowels. 
They have not even the osity, the pity of wild 
beasts. Even the * Mot slay the young of its 
own species. But t Turks, these strong boarded 
men, picked infants up out of their oradles with their 
bayonets, tossed them in the air, caught them again, 
and flung them at the heads of the mothers. 
carried little babies about the streets on the 
points of their bayonets with the r little heads 
and arms drvoping around the barrels of their guns, 
and tho blood strea down over their hands. They 
cut off the heads of children, and compelled other 
children to carry the still bleeding heads about in their 
arms. 
Hundreds of women came to us recounting what they 
had seen and what they bad suffered. Not a woman in 
the place seems to have escaped outrage. 
Here follows a recital of outrages too fearful to 


relate, affording a picture to the terrible 
scene at Batak depicted by the same writer in bis 
letter of an earlier date. The commissionor goes 
on to tay :— 


And the “Queen of the Bulgariaus, the young 
sohoolm what became of her? Alas! her fate 
of others. I could not 


story of her 

was too plaivly written in the pale, dejected, though 
still gentle and r- face. But we saw & woman 
in Otlok-kui t when she fell into the 
cated, intelligent, eee young, girl was rg ‘and 

, oung * 
outraged, in the presence. of balf-a-desen of her 
comrades and neigh , by three or four brates who 
earth with their vile existence. But 
not enough. Her fatber was shot down in bis 
dug his grave io 


that a Turk 
a Turkish mob could find. It 
was girl all 
than 


to lis, thrown into prison there, 
bread-and-water until the arrivel of Mr. 
she was set at liberty, ill, shattered in 
broken-hearted. 
And you say, oh statesmen of Europe, that the s/a/us 
quo must be maintained; that this must last. I tell 
you it will not last. You must find another solution 
„for the Eastern Question, or another solution will find 
you. It will not last, or civilisation is a delusion, jus- 
tice a mockery, and Christiauity a farce and a failure. 


Yesterday the Daily News published a report by 
Mr. E. Schuyler, Consul-General, to the Hon. 
Horace Maynard, United States Minister at Con- 
stantinople, on the Moslem atrocities and massacres 
in Bulgaria. This report is of a preliminary charac- 
ter, and will be succeeded by another, io which the 
facts, now stated generally, will be set out in much 
more detail, and which will cover a larger area of 
inv tion, The preliminary report now published 
is August 10, and on the 22nd the Constanti- 
nope correspondent of the Daily News wrote, Mr. 

uyler is still in the ‘‘ravaged districts, and is 
doing his work thorou 
sent into ia to an investigation for the 
information of his Government. is linguistic 

uirements enabled him to communicate directly 
with the n — and his diplomatio cha- 
racter enabled him to take up an attitude of indepen - 
dence which inspired with confidence the persons 
best able to give him full and accurate information. 
Mr. Schuyler paints the atrocities of the Turks in 
even darker colours than the correspondent of the 
Daily News, aud 8 attempted to extract 
from the Turkish — an may ioformation 

tion i 


as to the by 

information, but did not supply it. 
I have carefully investi this point,” says Mr. 
Schuyler, * 2 am unable to fin 4.— the Bul- 
garians committed any outrages or atrocities, or any 
acts which deserve that name.” He asked the Tur- 
kish officials for a list of such acts, but they had 
none to give him; he could only obtain vague 
ttatements which proved baseless when investigated. 
From his inquiries it results that no Turkish 


and kept on 
Schuyler, 
beaith, and 


y-” Mr. Schuyler was 


n the tronbles began, 


and still the poor girl. 


women or children were killed in cold blood; no 
Mussulman women were violated ; no Mussulmans 
were tortured; no purely Turkish village was 
attacked or burned; no Mussulman home was 
pillaged, no * was desecrated or destroyed.” 
Edib Effendi, the ial Turkish commissioner, 
told, indeed a very different story, but his whole 
report,” Mr. Schuyler writes, may be charac- 
terised as a tissue of falsehoods.” 

Another point, says the Day News, on which 
Mr. Schuyler farnishes valuable information is the 
share of the Imperial Otteman Government in these 
atrocities. When the alarm of an insurrection in 
— age was given, the Government at Constanti- 
nople was urgently Ir to to send regular troops 
for the preservation of the public peace. Telegram 
after telegram was sent to the capital by the local 
authorities, and after some delay the Porte declined 
to send the mores This was to surrender the 
Bulgarian people to Moslem fanaticism, and accord. 
ingly the Beys of Ad e and Philippopolis 
seized upon the Government and armed the Mussul- 
man inhabitants of the towus and of the country. 
Was this done merely with the connivance of the 
Porte, or with its active 295 Mr. 
Schuyler tells us that arms for that purpose were 
sent from Adrianople and from Constantinople 
sent, therefore either directly by the Government at 
the capital, ox at least with its knowledge. Thus there 
was a levée en masse of the Mussulman villages 
against their Christian neighbours. A force having 
been formed with the numerous irregulars thus 
raised, and the few regular troops at hend, it 
was sent upon a campaign against the Bulgarian 
villages, with the result of which Europe has been 
informed. The Porte was fairly warned of the 
danger, but it replied by that non which 
is its stereoty answer whenever it is called on 
to disc the ordinary obligations of a Govern - 
ment. ther it could not or it would not take 
— 14 indicated for the protection of the 
public 
populations to the jealousies and fanatical hatreds 
of the Moslem titade to whom it gave arms. 
There is no reason, however, to su that the 
Bulgarian Christians were worse o 
fell into the hands of me St Sa 
Mr. Schuyler, after a reference to the horrible and 


even unnatural crimes perpetrated against 
fenceless inhabitants of the villages, 


were committed by the — troops as well as 
by the Bashi-Bazouks.” Neither has the subse- 
quent conduct of the Turkish Government left us 
to doubt in what light it deeds as foul as 
those which followed the capture of Batak. Ahmed 
Aga of Tamrysh, who commanded the troops at 
Perustitza, has been rewarded with a silver r 
Tusseum Bey of Kerloo, who was at the head 
the troops at Klissura, was devorated with the 
Medjidi; and Ahmed Aga, who commanded tt 
Ba has been promoted to the rank of Yuz- 
bashi. Such excuse as might be made for these 
atrocities, if they hai taken place under strong 
—— is wae for 2 2 was an 
insignificant one at the best, an villages gene- 
rally surrendered at the first summons,” hile as 
for the allegation of a state of panic, it is proved 
that this was at an end before the troops set out on 
the campaign. 

In his report he estimates the number of villages 
which as 1 pal 8 whe — 1 dis- 
tricts o ili is, Ro us, an atar · 
Bazardjik as at — ixty-five, of which he gives 
the names. In these no Jess than forty churches 
and forty-one schools were destroyed, in some 
cases with petroleum and gunpowder, The altars 
were overturned, the pictures painted on the walls 
scratched and pierced, and the holy places defiled 
and desecrated. Besides the villages, four monas- 
teries were burned—St. Teodor, near Perustitea ; 
the a and the Bezsrabrinitea, near Kretshma ; 
and St. Nicolas, near Kaloyerovo. Mr. Schuyler 
estimates the Joss of life in these several districts as 
15,000 at the very lowest—that is, this number of 
Bulgarians were ki mostly without resistance, 
The American Consul-General gives details of the 
way in which the Turkish troops, regular and irre- 
gular, did their work, which, to say the least, 
entirely bears out the reports of the Daily News 
vorrespondent. We quote the following as a 
specimen :— 

Panagurishta (Otluk-kui) was attacked by a force of 
regular troops, together with Bashi-Bazouks, un the 
llth of May. r no message to surrender 
was sent. After a slight tion on the part of the 
insurgents the town was taken. Many of the inhabi- 
tants fled, but about 3,000 were massacred, the most of 
them being women aud children. Of these about 400 be- 
longed to the town of rishta, and the others to 
nine neighbouring villages, the inhabitants of which 
had taken refuge there. Four huodred buildings, in- 
cluding the bazaar and the largest and best houses, 
were ned. Both churches were completely de- 
stroyed, and almost levelled to the ground. In ove an 
old woman was violated on the altar, and afterwards 
burned alive. Two of the schools were burned, the 
third—looking like a private house—escaped, From 
the numerous statemects made to me, hardly a 
woman in the town 
treatment. 
and old women of eighty, sparing either age bor 
sex. Old men bad their eyes torn out and their 


limbs cut off, and wer then loft to die, unless some | 
man gave them the fival | 


Pregnant women were ripped open and the | 


more charitabl 
thrust. } 
unborn babes carried — — on the points of 
bayonets aud sabres, while little children were made to 
bear the dripping heads of their comrades. This scene 
of rapine, lust, and murder was continued for threv 


y disposed 


and it handed over the 1 1 truding 


killed with arms in their hands during a conflict with a 
nes Sa 
at 


have no stronger passion than the thirst for blood 
This village surrendered 


Despite his promise, the few arms once 
surrendered, Ahmed Aga ordered the destruction of 
the village and the indiscriminate slaughter of the in- 
habitants, about a hundred young girls being reserved 
to satisfy the lust of the conqueror before they too 
ebould be killed, I saw their bones, some with the 
flesh still clinging to them, in the hollow on the bill 
side, where the d were gnawing them. Not a 
house is now standing io the midst of this lovely 
valley. The saw-mills—for the town had a lange trade 
in timber and sawn boards—which lined the id 
little river, are all burned, and of the 8.000 inhabi- 
tants not 2,000 are known to survive. Fully 5,000 per- 
sons, a ve of them women and chil. 
dren, and their bones whiten the ruins, 
or their putrid bodies infect the air. The sight of 
Batak is e to verify all that bas been said about 
the acts of the Turks in repressing the Bu 
insurrection. And yet I saw it three months after 
the massacre. On every side were human bovos, 
skulls, ribs, and even complete skoletons, heads of 

still adorned with braids hair, bones of chi . 
skeletons still encased in . Here was a house 


bones of thirty persons burned alive there. Here was 
the spot where the village notable Trandatil was spitted 
on a pike and ‘hen roasted, aud where he is now buried ; 
there was a foul hole full of decomposing bodies, here a 
mill dam filled with swollen ; here the school 
house, where two huodred women and children who 
bad taken refuge there were burned alive, and here the 
church and churchyard, where fully a thousad half. 
deca)ed forms were still to be seen, filling the enclosure 
in a 


These horrible sone eene are cing a t 
impression u ic opi even at thi 
season. We are glad to that there is to be 1 
great working-class demonstration in London, At 
t, Hyde Park was talked of, but there will pro- 
bably be a public meeting in Exeter Hall. 


Thursday the mayor of lington ed ata 
town’s meeting. the speskers was Mr. 
Backhouse, M. P., who contended that we should 


pursue a policy of strict neutrality, and that we 


should lend no countenance to the Turks on the 


nie the Russians out of 

tinople. We had into the Crimean 

war with the view that would be 

orp reformed, but in that — been deceived, 

and now we should a to give no moral 

1 any Power — or allowing soak o> 
ties, 


utions were adopted expressi 
„horror and indignation” at the atrocities oom · 


f 

Besika Bay, and to recall Sir H. Elliot from Con- 
stantinople. The last clause was an addition made 
by the audience. A large committee was appointed 
to receive subscriptions in aid of the sick and 
wounded fund. A public mee was held 
at Liverpool on Saturday evening, ed by the 
Working Men's Reform Association, to condemn the 
of the L 4. P ~My Reocletions 

iver ost, utions 
were expressing indignaticn at the deeds of 
the Turkish troops, declaring that no satisfactory 
solution of the Eastern — would be arrived 
at unless self-government were secured to the 
Christian provinces, and calling for prompt aud 
decisive action on the t of the British Cabinet, 
A meeting with a like object was also held on the 
same evening at Saltburn by-the Sea. Meetings of 
a similar character are expected to be held at Leeds, 
Bradford, Nottingham, and in other towns. 

At the monthly meeting of the Baptist ministers 
of Bristol, held on Monday, attention was called to 
the reports of the atrocities alleged to have been 
recently committed by the Turks in Bulgaria, and 
the Rev. G. D. Evans, as secretary of the Associa- 
tion, was requested to reck the aid of the Bristol 
papers in bringing the matter before the people of that 
city. The Council of the Cleveland Miners’ Asso- 
ciation at Saltburn on Monday passed resolutions 
condemping the course adopte Guest Government 


with reference to the Eastern Question, and de- 
the call of Sir Henry Elliot and of the 
eet in Besika Bay. f 


N 


British 


THE WAR IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


violation aud brutal 
The rufflaus attacked children of eitzut 


days, when the survivors were made to bury the bodies 


vf the dead, The perpetrators of these atrocities were 


Up to the end of last week there had been con- 
tinuous tighting between the Turks and Servians 
around Alexivats. The engagements succeeded 
each other, with ecarcely apy pause for several 
days. Again and again the Turks attempted to 
sturm the entrenchments, but were unable to make 
avy impression, On the evening of the 23rd the 
Serviaus made a genera) sally, under cover of their 
artillery, and drove the Turks back along the whole 
line. The Servians also retook the heights on the 
left bank of the Morava, On Friday the inhabitants 
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began to return to eres the 
shops reopened ; the market went in ; every- 
whee evidences of — nn ＋ . 
The enthusiasm in the army was very great. 
men were anxious to assume the offensive. The 
Turks meanwhile had retired within their own 
frontier. 

A telegram from Alexinatz of Sunday’s date rays : 
—‘* Yesterday General Tchernaieff attempted to 
drive the Turks back on Nisch by attacking in 
great force the enemy’s extreme right. A force 
under Horvatovich marched on St. Stephan. The 
Servians held advantageous positions, enclosin 
the Turks in the centre between Buimir an 
Katan. Fighting commenced at seven o'clock in 
the morning, and continued until after dark. The 
Servians gained ground until two in the afternoon, 
when, the Turks being reinforced at Buimir with 
fresh troops and two new batteries, they. were 
obliged to fall back. All the batteries and redoubts 
at Alexinatz were brought into action to quench 
the Turkish fire, but the enemy held their ground, 
and began an attack on Stanpa. Two fresh 
battalions of Servians hastening from Deligrad 
joined in the fight, and helped to repulee the Turks 
after Se! pet fighting and great loss om each 
“> armies are much exhausted after a week 
0 Tes 

On Monday the en t wrs resumed along 
the whole line between Alexinatz and Nisch. The 
Turks about noon, under cover of the bushy 

d, attacked the Servian left ur g The — 
ing continued in the brushwood until five o'clock 
in the afternoon. The Turks were repeatedly 
driven back, but returned to the charge with t 
fury. Finally the of Valievo ea 
bayonet charge and drove back the Turks so hastily 
that they abandoned a considerable quantity of arms 
and ammunition as well as wounded on the field. 


from Cetti dated Aug. 29, says 
——— at Podgoritzs 
It is believed that he will 


have been given by Ahmed Muchtar Pasha 


his troops encamped at Vukovich 
on Trebinje. Prince Nicholas is stated 
on Grahovo. 


peasants, 

5 — — eae — 11 — their hands. 

wo companies of Jagers have in consequence been 
sent to Ossoinik. 


arri * at an understandiog 
preliminary points. These, 
be communicated to the 
belligerents, and the Powers will then insist upon 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The steam tramway cars in Paris are working 
with the greatest satisfaction. 

Tux Suurax.—We learn from Berlin that the 
Sultan's illness is becoming more serious, and that 
the Grand Vizier has confidentially prepared the 
Powers for an imminent change. Prince Abdul 
Hamid, the Sultan's brother, has at last consented 
to be appointed to the head of the . A 
Paris telegram says it is feared the peace negotia- 
tions * precipitate a crisis at Constantinople. 

Tux Frexcu Etecrions.—Sunday’s elections 
show the decided progress of Republicanism in 
bigoted Brittany. The Comte de Mun, the clerical 

» has been returned by only 375 majority. 
He polled 1,000 fewer votes than he had last time. 
At Guingamp, the Prince de Lucingue, a small 
prince of the blood, and cousin of the Comte de 


The | gained 


Chambord, whose election was quashed, has been 
thrown out; and M. Huon, 3 blican, is 
returned 1 1,000 majority which the prince 

m sly. 

Mosiem FANATICISM IN Syrta.—The Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, President of the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beyrout, bas received following letter from 
Dr. Jessup, who is living on the Lebanon, near 
Beyrout :—‘‘ My brother and Mr. Hardin are 
absent on a tour to Safita and Duma, and will keep 
a careful look out, as the Nusaireyrh are murdering 
on every side. In the Bukaa robbery and outrage 
are on increase. To-day there is a revival of 
the irritation of two months since the Druzes 
and Christians in Lebanon. 712 y is buying 
weapons. The abject Druzes of Serahmool, who 
never have a penny available in cash, are — * 
weapons and ammunition, and the „* 0 
Shemlan has done more work during the week 
than for six months before. Three zes of 
B’ Khushtai have wounded a Christian near Aaleih, 
and on various sides we bear of outrages. All the 
Lebanon officials and village Sheikhs have been 
summoned to the local Kaimakans to subscribe to 
a voluntary Lebanon subscription to aid the Turks 
against the ians. Druzes and Christians are 
subscribing, as every non-subscriber is a marked 
map. I we may get through the summer 
without an outbreak. Let Christian England prey 
for the peace of Syria. — Lours in Christ, H. 
JzssuP.’ 

DistuRBANCES IN CreTe.—According to a Times 
correspondent at Vienna, the state of Crete is 
rep „ uneasiness at Constantinople. At 
the ou of the war, the Cretans came forward 
to demand that the National Assembly should be 
composed in ion to the number of Christians 
and Mohammedans in every district. The other 
demands are that io the districts where the great 
men the ion are Christians the judges 
should be Christians, and that the Christians should 
have a part likewise in the Central Government. 
The Porte having refused these demands, the result 
has been a revival of the animosity between the 

M 2 which, 


had taken their measures, eight Turks 
Greeks severely wounded. 


in 
ificant cause may suffice 
y & general movement. 


IS SELFISHNESS POLICY? 


Our ay | at this critical moment is to maintain 
the Empire "—Speech of Mr. Disraeli, 
August 11, 1876. 


5 and Europe listens,—what doth 


say! 
From Daag very shrine of Freedom comes a voice 
to-day, — 
Comes ; voice from Christian England, bids them 


spare or slay. 

Is it death, or is it life! What doth England 
say? 

„Shall a brother help a brother, if the waves run 


high ? 
shal a nation save a nation, if it lose thereby! 
Keep the endure oppression, trade and 


gather pelf, 
England’s mission—(hear it, Heaven !)—is to 
save herself !” 


Hath he said, and sball the world say, ‘‘ This is 
En ’s choice? 
Nay, but this is the supplauter, this is Jacob's 


voice, 

9 he rob us of our birthright, right to free the 
slave. 

Right to comfort the afflicted, right to hear and 
save? 


Shall the Danube hurry seawards, red with 
K — y- blood, 18 

traged maids and ripped- up mothers rolli 
down the flood ? a , 9 
= the savage lust of Islam hold its revel 


ere, 
2 * putrid breath of corpses lade the sluggish 


Oh, for Milton’s rolling thunder, Cromwell's fiery 
zeal for God ; 

Then should England rise to vengeance, tread 
the path that once she trod. 

Once agsin for sacred Freedom should her hosts 

go forth to fight, 

And the battle-ory of England should be, God 
defend the right! SPECTATOR, 


! TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 


under the of 
— eas 
co 

and take advan of 


— a ax tos ledge and taste. 
in musi ow an 
students attending the first session were 
number, of whom five were ladies. 222 


the United Kingdom, including London, Man- 
chester, Stornoway, Aberd 


children from a neighbouring day-school. In the 
Tonic Sol-fa system the difficulties of time, tune, 
and expression are classified and tone by one. 
Each student took up one topic for bis lesson, and 
it was afterwards criticised by the lecturer and the 
other students. Mr. Curwen was assisted in ial 
subjects by various teachers, including Mr. Evans, 
music instructor to the on Board ; Rev. 
D. Batchellor; Mr. W. M. Miller, of 
Psalmody to the Church of Scotland; Mr. Colin 
Brown, lecturer on music at Anderson’s University, 
Glasgow ; Mr. F. , of Dundee, &c. A voice- 
training class was held daily under Mr. J. Proud- 
man, conductor of the Tonic Sol-fa Association Prize 
Choirs. Mr. Curwen had also a class in 
pronunciation for singers, in which he was 
assisted by Mr. A. 4 — F. R. S., who 
prescribed exercises, an id a weekly visit 
to the class. Rev. N P. i 
M. A., Vicar of St. Peter's, Stepney, held a 
class for the study of the English and 
composition. Mr. G. Oakey taught composition, 
Mr. H. Fisher, Mus Bac, Cantab, had a class in 
the theory of fingering for key-board instruments. 
Mr. Arnold Kennedy, R. A. M., taught the piano- 
f and Mr. W. C. of Hi bury 

> — * * 2 

lad 


stringed 
eton trained the 
students in singing. The term on the whole 
— yar me Doubts were felt even 
some of the promoters whether any real 


“could be made in so short a time as six s. But 


the examinations held at the close of the term, 


model 


ecided this question. The quality of the 
lessons o f the students showed a marked 


t habits, A number . 
ips, which had been sabseribed by friends of the 
movement. A second term will be held next year, 
when a greatly increased attendance is anticipated. 


THE PREMIER'S EARLY POLITICS. 


As a curious personal and political reminiscence 
of the early career of 12 
0 

address 


ing considerable interest at present, we 

full text of the famous so-called Radi 

which he issued to the electors of Marylebone in 

1833, when soliciting the suffrages of the consti- 

tuency :— 

TO THE INDEPENDENT ELECTORS OF THE 
MARYLEBONE. 


Gentlemen,—A speedy generally anti- 
cipated in the representation of — 21 — o 
the honour to announce my determination to solicit 
your suffrages on the first occasion that offer“. 
Although supported by neither of the aristocratic 

I appeal to you with confidence as an indepen- 
t member of society who has no interest direct or 
indirect in corruption or m ment. As one of a 
family untainted by the receipt of public money, and 
which cao prefer no claims to public consideration but 
those that are founded on public sympathy, I claim 
your support as one who has already fought the battle 
of the people [referring to his previous contest at 
Wycombe}, and as one who believes that the only 
foundation on which a beneficent and vigorous Govern- 
ment can now be raised is an unlimited confidence in 
the genius of the British nation. With this conviction 
I am desirous of completing the of the 
Constitution by two measures which can invest the 
people with what was onoe their birthright, and with a 
security which, I h their children will inherit. 
These measures are triennial Parliaments and election 
by ballot ; and unless these measures be conceded, I 
cannot apprebend how the conduct of the Government 
can ever be in harmony with the foolings of the people. 
Because I am of opinion that those who are invested 
with wer should be qualifed for ite exer 
cise, would support the of those 
stamp duties which eventually act as taxes on 
knowledge, believing that unless the public burdens 
are speedily and materially reduced, a civil convulsion 
must occur. I am desirous of seeing a Parliamentary 
oc mmittee appointed to revise the entire of our 
taxation, with the object of — nnn | industry from 
those encumbrances which pruperty more capaci- 
tated to endure; and I es lly pledge myself to 
exert all my energies to obtain the of the 
assessed taxes—a repeal which, from the state of the 
| constituency of your borougb, is as nocessary as a mea : 
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sure of constitational privilege as of financial relief. 
Opportunities will soon occur for me to express to you 
my opinions upon all those subjects which engage the 
attention of a man who aspires to be a representative 
of the people, It is sufficient for me to observe that I 
shall ever be found a supporter of that system which 
consults the great interests of ppiness, and 
that I shall promote every measure which elevates the 
moral or improves the physical condition of the people 
of England. With these views, gentlemen, I solicit 
your attention. I hope soon to acquire your confidence. 
—I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
Your faithful servant, 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI. . 

Brodenham House, Bucks, April 9, 1833, 

It is also interesting to recal the reasons which 
he gave for opposing the Whigs when he first 
entered Parliament for Maidstone, and for, at the 
same time, refusing to join the Tories. I so 
acted,” he wrote soon afterwards, ‘‘ because I found 
the Tories in a state of ignorant stupefaction. The 
W higs had assured them that they were annihilated, 
and they believed them. They had not a single 
definite or intelligible idea as to their position or 
their duties, or the character of their party. They 
were taunted with a nervous apprehension of that 
great bugbear the people — that bewildering title 
under which a miserable minority continues to 
coerce and plunder a nation. They were ignorant 
that the millions of that nation required to be 
guided and encouraged, and that they were their 
natural leaders, bound to marshal and to enlighten 
them.” 1 

The Atheneum says :—‘* Whether the motive of 
Mr. Disraeli in retiring to the House of Lords were 

rsonal or political, there is no room for doubt that 

e contemplated the movement nearly half-a-century 
ago. Ina passage of ‘The You uke’ he boldly 
announces the intention he has fulfilled before our 
eyes. Mr. Disraeli, however, is one of those, of 
whom Prince Bismarck is another, whose frankness 
in declaring their intentions is often so emphatic 
that people at the time find it difficult to believe 
in the sincerity of their utterance. So long ago 
as the year 1829, in the juvenile production alluded 
to, will be found (Book v., chapter 6) what, by the 
_ we now have, must be regarded as a remark- 
able passage. It does not come from behind the 
mask of one of the characters of the novel, but 
from the author in his own in criticising the 
orators of the day, and discussing the difference 
appropriate to the two Houses of Parliament. The 
audacity of the phrase ‘If I have time,’ approaches 


sublimity :—‘One thing is clear, that a man may 
speak well in the ouse of Commons, and fail 
very — y in the House of Lords. There are 


two distinct styles — I intend, in the 
course of my career, if I have time, to give a speci- 
men of both. In the Lower House, Don Juan” 
may, perhaps be our model ; in the Upper House, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
1876. 

Finst M. B. EXAMINATION. 
EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS, 
ANATOMY. — First Class: John Charles Saunders 
1 and Gold Medal), Downi Cam- 
tm = and St. Bartholomew ; James Stanley Newton 
Boy os Medal), Universit 2 Soon Class : 
N 
vers . 
eath, St. — 


PHYSIOLOGY, HISTOLOGY, AND COMPARATIVE Ax A- 
Medal), University. 
(Gold Medal), Downing College, Cambri 
Bartholomew ; John Edward Neale, U versity Col. 
lege. Second Class: John Caldwell Ubthoff, Guy's 
Hospital. Third Class: George Mackern, Guy's 
Hospital ; Neville Scott Whitney, University College. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, AND MATERIA MEDICA AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY.—First Class: Kenneth 
Rawlings (Exhibition and Gold Medal), Universit 
teen 7 John Caldwell Unthoff (Gold Medal), Guy's 
Hospital; Neville Scott Whitney, University College. 
Second Class: Frederic Hayoraft Berry, Guy’s Hos- 
— Third Class: William Manley Lory, University 
ollege. 
First B. A., First B&c., anp PRELIMINARY 
Scientivic (M. B.) EXAMINATIONS, 
EXAMINATIONS FOR HONOURS. 


EnGcLisa—( First B.A. only)—First Class: Francis 
Charles Montague (Exhibition), University College. 
Second Class: Thomas Brownson, Owens College; 
Frederick William Newland, City Middle-Class School. 
Third Class: Leonard Tucker, ite | College ; 
Harrington Hugh Melville Percival, Uni ty College ; 
— 1 private study ; John George Black, 

wens ; 

LATIN. — First Class Alfred William Lockyer 
(Exbibition), Lough Grammar School and 
private study ; Nicholas Joseph Synnott, 2 — 
College, and Edward Etherington, Stonyhurst College 
—equal; Francis Charles Montague, University oma od, 
Michael Graves, private study. Becond Class: Har- 
rington Hugh Melville Percival, University College ; 
Francis Ince Anderton, Oratory School, Birmingham; 
Andrew Newland Deakin, private study; James Isham 
Routh, vate study; mund Ashley Durham, 
private study, and John Marshall, University College — 
equal; H William Croome Smith, private tuition. 
Third Class: Walter Plumb Root, private study; Henry 
Thomas Woods, Dulwich College ; John George Black, 
Owens College ; Thomas Led ward, Owens Co ogo. 

Frenca — First Class: William Thomson (disquali- 
fied by age for the prize), Gla-gow University ; Henry 
R bert Olley (prize), Owens College. Second Class: 
George Alezauder Stebbing, St. Joseph's College, 
Clapham; Benjamin Whitehead, private study and 


tuition. Third Class: William Arthur Jarmain, private 
study ; John George Black, Owens College ; Eimund 
Ashley Durham, private 29 

GEnuax.—Seoond Class: William Thomson, Glasgow 
University. 

FIRST B.A. AND First B.8c, CONJOINTLY. 

MATHEMATICS AND MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. — First 
Class: J. E. Aloysius Steggall, First B.A. (Exhibition), 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Henry Robert Olley, First 
B. A., Owens College. Second Class: John Arthur 
Owen, First B. So., private study; Arthur Black, First 
B. So., private study. Third Class: Walter Plumb Root, 
First B.A, private study. 


First B.Sc. anp PRELIMINARY M. B. ConJorntty. 


CHEMISTRY. —First Class: Ernest Heury Cook, First 
B. Se, (Exhibition), Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
Robert Maguire, Prel. Sei., Owens Coll Second 
Class: William Henry Higgin, First B. 
College: Thomas Gough, First B. Sa., — study ; 
James Hugh Paul, First B.Sc. and Prel. Sei., private 
study: Bea ven Neave Rako, Prel. Sei., Guy's Hospital 
equal. Third Class: William Fream, First B.Sc. an 
Prel. Sci., Royal ae of Science, Dublin ; Heury 
Thomas Groom, Prel. Sol., St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
Francis Bowe, Prel. Sci., St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; 
James Norie, Prel. Sci., Universit — 4 . 

ZOOLOGY.—First Class : David Alexander King. Prel. 
Sol., St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Second Class: 
Arthur George Dawson, Prel. Sci, Owens College; 
Charles Pardey Lukis, Prel. Sol., St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; Mark Feetham oe Proel. Sei., University 
K 1 William Evans Hoyle, First B. Se. and Proel. 
Sci., Owens College and Christ Church, Oxford ; Way- 
land Charles Chaffe „ Proel. Sci, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; Denis M‘Donnell, Prel. Sol., King’s College, 
Third Class: Robert Henry Scanes Spicer, Prel. Sal., 

rivate study; Robert Maguire, Prel. Sci., Owens 

ego; Heory Thomas Groom, Prel. Sei., St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospita : 

EXPER(MENTAL PHYstcs.—First Class: Henry Forster 
Morley, B. A., Firat B. Se. Arnott Exhibition and 
Medal. University College. Second Class: Thomas 
Bolton, First B. So., University Colle Third Class: 
Julian Stephens, First B. Sc, and Prel. Sol., University 
College and private study. 

BoTany.—First Class: Joseph T les Fox, Prol. 
Sol., London Hospital. Second Class Anundrao Atma- 


ram, First B. So. and Proel. Sei., University Co : 
Prel. Sci., private — f 


„ Owens 


Robert Henry Scanes Spicer 
John Mitford Atkinson, Prel. Sei. tal ; 
Andrew William Dallmeyer, First B. So, and Proel. Sol., 
University College, and Richard Sisley, Prel. Sol., St. 
George's Hospital—equal. Third Class: Charles Pardey 
Lukis, Prol. ., St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Hen 
Thomas Groom, Prel. Sol., St. Bartholomew's H 


Epitome of Rebos. 
— 3 
Saturday being the anniversary of the birth of 
the Prince Consort, His Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold, the gentlemen in attendance on the Queen 
and royal family, and the servants and tenants of 
the oral, A e, and Birkhall estates 
assembled at the Obelisk at noon, and drank to the 
memory of the Prince Consort. Her Majesty went 
out in the morning with Princess Beatrice, and in 
the afternoon drove with the princess 
round the Lion’s Face.” 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their 
children, have left Marlborough House and are now 
at Abergeldie Castle. ‘ai 


The Prince of Wales has consented to la 
foundation-stone of the new Glasgow Post-o in 


October. 

Mr. H. Chaplin, M.P. for Mid-Lancasbire, is to 
marry Lady Florence Gower, daughter of the Duke 
of Sutherland. It will be one of the first instances 
—if not the first—in which a member of the Whig 
House of Sutherland has entered into an alliance 


Prince 


with a Tory family. 
Friday ts contains the official inti- 
mation that a has been conferred u 


baronetcy 
Mr. James Falshaw, the Lord Provost of in- 
burgh, and that Mr. Steell and Dr. Oakley have 
bean knighted. Sir James Falshaw is a Wesleyan. 

The 1 7 * will = Saga this 

ear at , on the 11 tember. 
N Thursday was the chair day? at the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod, at Wrexham. Sir Watkin 
Wynn, M. P., presided, and on the platform were 
Lord Methuen, Mr. Osborne Morgan, M. P., Mr. H. 
Richard, M.P., Mr. R. Davies, M.P., Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd, M.P., Mr. Ellis Eyton, M.P., Mr. Whalley, 
Me. Major Cornwallis West, Sir Charles Reed, 
the Rev. Dr. Punshon, and others. The chair 
ize,” as it is called, had been won by Mr. Thomas 
— of Llangollen, who died on the day that he 
sent in the pri The procession of the 
bards was, therefore, a solemn one, and over the 
rize chair a pall — thrown. Madame Edith 
ynne, who attempted to sing a mourning song, 
broke down, it is stated, eth emetion. 

The construction of a new subway under the 
Thames was begun at Woolwich on Wednesday, 
and the work is expected to be completed within 
six or nine months. The scheme had its origin in 
nine men being drowned on a foggy morning while 
crossing the Thames to their work in a boat, 
the steam ferry-boat, which usually conveys some 
thousands of persons per day between North and 
South Woolwich, not venturing to run. , 

The Scotsman states that the inventory of the 

rsonal effects of the late Mr. James Baird 

been registered, and gives a personalty of 


£1, 190,000. . 
Mr. Joseph Arch, president of the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union, while travelling 


from the north to attend a meeting held on Mon- 
day at Leamington, had a narrow escape. The 
train by which be was travelling came into collision 
with another passenger train, and the end of the 


— . — — — —-—-—᷑— 


carriage in which Mr. Arch was seated, was 
knocked in. He sustained a severe blow on the neck 
and head, but was able to preside at the meeting 
of the executive committee of the union, when a 
report of the position and prospects of the organi- 
sation was ted, 

There is reported from Stornoway the death of a 
woman at the age of [15 years; and it is said that 
the age can be authenticated. It is noteworth 
that she resided all her lifetime in a little thatch 
— — was never — 4 — until the last 

ew years enjo retty good 

1— 454 teen received in London of the 
suicide of Lord Ribblesdale in Switzerland. The 
deceased peer was born in 1828, and succeeded his 
father in 1832. He was astepson of Lord Russell, 
and in politics a Liberal. 

In reference to a somewhat serious statement that 


has a in the Sta the Leeds Mercury 
says that though Sir Titus Salt, Bart., has been 
confined to his with gout, he has been able to 


take frequent airings in his carriage. At his 
greet can be to naturally feeble, and care has to be 
taken of his health, but no immediate danger is 
“The result of th poll Donegal on Frida 

e result 0 ing in on y 
was declared 2 Mr. W. Wilson, the 


Liberal- Conservative caudidate, obtained 1,975 
votes, and Mr. Lea, Liberal, 1,876. Mr. Wilson 
was therefore elected by a 1 of 99. 

Both the candidates for Bu hamshire ad- 
dressed the electors on Saturday. Fremantle 
attended the market ordinary at White Hart 


Hotel, Buckingham, and had a good reception. 
He approved the policy of the existing Gover 


ment, which at he said, done good service in 
and colonial 


affairs. He expressed 
his hearty approval of the Prisons Bill. The Hon. 
— — Carington dined at the Crown H 
Aylesbury, and both there, at the Bell Hotel, 
at the King's Head Inn, delivered brief addresses, 
in which he offered himself to the electors as ‘‘a 
plain, unvarnished Liberal.” He observed that a 
report had gone abroad that he did not intend to 
He e 0 
were alive, and unless Fremantle withirew 
from the contest. 


repeal of Lord Sandon’s amendments to the 
tion Act. The Times ent states that the 


inst the Ministry on account of Lord Sandon’s 
ucation Act, 


engineer, belonging to Her Majesty's 
who went on board the Thunderer on the day of 


presiding, and Mr. G. Barnett Smith occupying the 
vice-chair, In givi 


who, like himself, ‘‘had no ho 
Government, and whose sympa did not in all 
respects coincide with those of the Opposition.” 
He thought it better, however, to sit on the Govern. 
ment benches than associate with Dr. Kenealy and 
the Home-Rulers. 

GARDEN VECETABLES.—The scarcity of garden 
vegetables will render necessary, in many instances 
the adoption of special measures to ensure supplies 
for the winter andthe spring. In very many 
the kales, broccolis, and other ‘‘ winter greens,” 
are still star in the seed beds, the excessive 
heat and drought having rendered it impossible to 
plant them out at the proper time with any chance 
of their surviving the operation. Now that rain 
bas fallen, and more may be expected, something 
may be done towards tiding over the long period 
during which vegetation is at a standstill, or nearly 
60, — Te Gardener's Magazine, 
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BOARD, &., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURR’S, 


10, 11, 182, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawip 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS 


various parts of London free of charge. 


and Dining-rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and numerous Bedrooms. B 
ves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 


Mr. BURR'S 


M ACMLLLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 203, for SerremBer. Price ls. 
CONTENTS or THE NUMBER, 
J. Charlotte Bronte: a M „ Wemyss Reid. 
2. Madcap Violet. Wil B Author 7 
Priocess of Th Se., Chapters XXXL—XXXIV. 
J. Sick-Nurses. a ana Trench 
0 Dieser 


y W. son. 
8. W Pe wags of Bookmaking. By IH. Sutherland | And other languages, may be found at the Depositories of 


of the Old Man of the 


9. Points in * Nerthumbrien History. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C. L, LL.D. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


- 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


| 


TO TOURISTS. 
A LARGE SELECTION OF TRACTS AND 
SMALL BOOKS, 
IN 
WELSH, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN, 


THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


Lon vox 


for SEY TEMBER, 1876. No. DCCXXXI, Price 2s.6d. 68, Sr. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, & 164, PICCADILLY, 


= — — — — — —— 


Contents. 

A WOMAN HATER.—Paar IV. 

DEVIOUS RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT.— 
No. II. 

SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS. 

THE STRATHMORE : 
LETTER FROM MRS. WORDSWORTH, THE LADY WHO son- 

VIVED THE WRECK. 

MR. WORDSWORTH'S NARRATIVE. 

POLITICS AND WAR REVIEWED FROM THE ALPS: 
A WANDERER’S LETTER —No. IV. 

TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

REVIEW OF THE SEGSION. 


W. Buackwoop AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


This dey is published, price 5s. 
BOOK VIIL—FRUIT AND SEED. 
Being the Conclusion of the Work. 


Wictitam Biackxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalis. 


— —— — — 


“ Who does not welcome Temple Bar "—John Bull. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, price 
One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 100, for Serremser, 1876. 


CONTENTS. 
I, The American Senator. By ey | Trollope, Author 
of “ Barchester Towers,” “ The Three Clerks,” &c. 
Chaptére XXI., XXII, XXIIL. XXIV., and XXV. 
II. Morality on a —— Wharf. 
* —— and Maxime. I. Strafford.—“ Thorough.” 
Autumn. 


the Renasssance. Francis I 
of the Lande of Lanvaux. 
A unt in the Dark. 
XL. This ure, and 
XII. Au Old Men's Darling. Chapters I. and II. 
„ Cees for binding the volumes of Temple Bar” cau be 
obtained at all Booksellers, price One Shilling eoch. 
Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street. 


T HE GEN TLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
0 Shilling. 


price One 
CONTENTS—SEPTEMBER. 
As He Comes Up the Stair. 4 M Author of 
“ Comin’ Thro! the Rye,” “ Token of the Silver Lily,” 


&c. Part IL. (Te be completed next month) 
The Princess Charlotte and Mrs. Campbell. By Louisa 
Charlotte Fram 


Our Easter Excurrion in Queensland. By Red Spinner. 
* of Palestine. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Part II. 


The 

Modern Tectia Organisations, By H. B. Crosby, late 
Colonel in the United States Service. 

John ne gig Australia and the West, By J. A. 


Langford, . 
Leaves from the Jourval of a Chaplain of Esse. Edited by 
| Literary Executor, W. McCullegh Torrens, M.P. No. 
Douglas Jerrold and his Letters, By Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke. Part I. 
The Shadow of the Sword : a Romance. By Robert Buchanan. 
Chap. XXXIX.—A Chapel of Hute. 
X\L.—Introduces a Scarecrow of Glory. 
XLI.—Glimpses of a Dead World. 
XLIL—The Aqueduct. 
Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 

3 Grant and Co., 7 to 78, Turumill-street, E C. 
Heu HOUSE SCHOOL, 
et. Leouard’s-on-Sea. 

Head Master-—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL.B., 
Assiste' by Six Resideut Masters. 
The School consiste of Upper, Mididie, and Preparatory 


Where they may be obtained for gratuitous distribution 
at reduced prices. 


IUustrated by 760 Wood Eugravinge and Three Coloured 
Plates, and sccompanied by s Series of Problems, medium 
8vo, cloth, 18s., 

ESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 
an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with 

extensive Additions, by J. D. EVERETT, DC.L, F. K 8. 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast, 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 
Part I, MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEU- 
MATICS. 

„ II. HEAT. 

„ III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

„ IV. BOUN d LIGHT. 

“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably 
illustrated, it forms a work for a class in experimental 
physics.”—Saturday Review. 

BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster-buildings. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, fecp. 8vo, cloth, 2s., 


RAXIS PRIMARIA: P ive Exercises 

in the Writing of Latin, With Vocabulary and Notes. 

By the Rev. ISLAY BURNS, D.D. Revised by the Author 

“The Public School Latin Primer,” and other distin- 

guished Teachers. 

* Penge my r in order to 

proceed gradually to t ig tin prose com- 
— — of Education. 


The KEY, 3s, 6d. ; supplied to Teachers ouly. 
BLACKIE asd SON, Paternoster-buildings. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


I, 
HE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 
Technological, and Scientific. Adapted to the t 
State of Literature, Science, and Art. With Supplement. 
Upwards of 2,500 „ on Wood. Two Vols. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; or half bound in moroceo, £4 15s, 
“The best English dictionary that exists.” — British 
Quarterly Review. 


II. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY : Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Ety- 
mological. About 8(0 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, 
cloth, 25s. ; or half bound in morocco, 32s. 

“Next to the more costly 4 —— the very best that 
has yet been compiled. — London Review. 


III. 


| 


Departweuts, iu which Boys are prepared for Commercial | 
14 e = the Universes The Junior 
® are y Ladies. t 
acl cate boys epecially aed for. — 
Vor pros 
the Head Master. 


s apply to Mrs. Duff, the Lady Principal, or N 


Et ical, Pronouneing, and Explanatory. Above 
Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red 
edges, 7s. 6d.; or half bound in calf, 10s. 64. 
„This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
ot oll withia moderate compene.”"—Gpectater. ‘ 


IV. 
A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
eget at oe being an _ — by the — Ss 
N72 s Dictionary.” Imperial 160, cloth, 
“ The of the work i — 
* etymological part * is well done. 


BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster-buildings. 
inn FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Under the Superintendence of the Misses HEWITT, 
36, Hilldrop Road, Tuffueli Park, Loudon, N. 

The Misses Hewitt, who have had many years’ experience 
in the Education and training of NS Ladies, have 
VACANCIES for a few additions! BOARDERS. 

sim at com a solid education, in barmony with 
modern requirements, with the advantages of family life. 

Besides English and 1 Governesses, resident, 
the Misses Hewitt are assisted by the following Professors : — 

Music—Mc. J. Baptiste Calkin. 
Freuen— M. de Lamartiniére, B. A., LL.B. 
Germau— Fräulein Holst. 

Drawing—Mr. W. Bolton. 

Daucing— Madame di Tegnonc. 
Siuging— Mr. W. Wiun. 

Calisthenics— Professor Munday. 

The Course of Educstion is divided iuto Three Terms. The 
NEXT TERM will commence on Tuurspay, Sept. 21. 
References kindly per 

the North London Collegiate School for Ladies; the Kev. 


„The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospec- 
tuses on application. 


LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 


J COLLEGE (LONDON) 
SCROOL. 


Head Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, MA., Fe'low of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for New Pupils on Tuxs- 
DAY, ber 26th, at 930 am. The School Session is 
divided into Three equal Terms, Fee, £8 per Term, to be 
at the beginning of each Term. Gyninastice, fencing, 

ade additional buldigs, including specious Lactare 

xtensive addition ildi i i 
Reems for the Chen of Chyut Experimental 
Physics have recently been com for the use of the 
Pupils attending the School, and further additions are now in 
course of erection. , 
ground of about two acres in extent, including 
Fives’ Courts and a Gymnasium, ia attached to the 


A 
„ 
School. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or 
im positions. 

oys are classified in each subject according to individual 

; and their classes are changed from time to time 

in the course of the Session, 0 as to suit best their varying 
attainments and requirements. 

A Monthly Report of the — and conduct of each 
Pupil is sent to his Parent or Guardian. ; 

School is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
termini of the Nortn- Western, Midland, and Great Northern 
Railways. Season Tickets are granted at half-price to 
* * attending the School. 

ape containing full information respecting the 

courses of instruction given in the School, with other par- 
ticulars, may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

TALFOURD ELY, M. A. 

August, 1876. Secretary to the Council. 


606, AVENUE ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 
The Rev. NATHANIEL JENNINGS, M. A., RE- 
CEIVES STUDENTS for University College, or Pupils for 
uF 


its School, and assiste them in preparing their classes. 
The Metropotitan Railway makes the College easily accessible 


in all kinds of weather. 
Mr. Jennings also reads privately, in Classics and Mathe- 


matics, with Candidates for Examination. 
Terms on application. 


St. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 

First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Loud) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 

Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D’ESTERRE HUGHES. 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
incipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PainciraLs—Mrs,. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature „ Mr. C. L. BALFrour. 
— „ „„ Prof. BEN TIE, King’s Coll. 
French Language „ Dr. Manprov, 
German Language „ Dr. Gennen. 


Italian ye ge vs. eae Prof, Fumawno, LL.D, 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. 7 Dulwich Coll 


English Language „ G. E. Waser, 

Physica] Geogrephy Prot. Hoonss, Coll. 

Music- Theory, „ Joux Biocxier, 

Piano and Harmouium . Herr Louis Dizu. 

Singing and Organ ... Prof. W. H. Monk, King’s Coll. 
and „ E. C. Mme 


Geology and Biblical Studies Rev J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tus Paixcirats. 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E. 

The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR RECEIVES a limited 

uumber of PU PILS to Board and Educate. The course of 

instruction includes the subjects 


93233 SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 
Midsummer Examination of the al Col of Pre- 


Twelve rises g ven by the Council. 
summer taken by Pupils of this School, vis. :— 
}st General Proficiency, 2nd General Proficiency. 
let Mathematics. 2nd Natural Science. 
lst Natural Science. 2nd Classics. 


NEXT TERM will begin on Serremsenr 2). 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Mr. JOHN 


, STEWART. 


ORTGAGE ON FREEHOLD ESTATES. 


Six per Cent. Debentures secured by Mortgage on the 
Estates of the MONTSERRAT COMPANY. Limited, to 
the tollowing Trustees: 

J. S. WRIGHT, J. P., Birmingham; 
GEORGE BAKER, Mayor of Birwingham; 
WILLIAM A. ALBRIGHT, Birmingham. 


Principal meagan in 1881, or 1883 Interest half-yearly, 
holder's address as registered in the 
Company's beoks. 


pretent Debentures ere part of a Mortgage for 
£16,000, which forms a first charge on extensive cetates in 
the land of Montserrat, West Indies. 
These comprise an area of more than 100) acres under 
cultivation for the th of Jaime Trees aud Sugar Caves, 
with all the needful works for the producti u of Lime Juice 
As wil be seen ſtem the Company's prospectus, should 
the present plautatious yield no more than d much smaller 
a es did for the seveu years 1867 to 1874, the income will be 
three times the sum required to cover the mortgage interest, 
giving ample security to the holders. 
Applications to addressed to Rospert L. Iurey, 
Accountant, Waterloo-street, birmioghein, who is au‘horisea 


Established 1548. TIIOS. WYLEs, F. G. S., Director. | to offer these Debentures on behalf of the s, aud 


The AUTUMN TERM commences Serr. 16th. A Preparatory School, separate, for Little Boys, | through whom any further information may be obtained, 
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The ANNUAL DEVOTIONAL SERVICE in connec- 
mencemen ’ 
the COLLEGE, WELL STREET, HACKNEY, on Wo- 

NESDAY EVENING NEXT, Sept. 6th, at Seven o clock. 
LEGGE, D. D., LL. D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
The — will REASSEMBLE on Fibu, 
at. 
Applications for supplies to be addressed to the Rev. 
J. E. RICHARDS , 
JOHN NUN, | Secretaries, 
2 
RAMSGATE. Established 1857. 
Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON, assisted by Graduates and 
other well-qualified 
of this establishment are—a most healthy 
locality, hberal high-class education, moderate terms. 
T H anne LTHAM CROSS, 
Rev. J. OSWALD JACKSON, Principal. 
The AUTUMN TERM commences Serremser 18th. 
AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital ONE MILLION. 
or CHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE, 
1 i March 15, 1876. 
3. rchased, 18, calculated to yield an average 
rate of interest between 8 and 9 per cent. 


ACKNEY COLLEGE! 
tion with the com t of the will be held at 
An ADDRESS will be delivered by the Rev. JAMES 
Tea will be provided at Six o'clock. 
Samuel McAIl, the College, Well-street, Hackney, 
VALE ACADEMY, 
Masters. 
The advan 
Pupils are now being entered for the next term. 

* ’ 
HOUSE PROPERTY 
(LIMITED), 

In 40,000 “hone Shares of £25 each. 
For the P 
and i ing the 
DWE).LINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
2. Shares allotted, 2,016, for £50,400, 
4. Applications received for the remainder of the first issue, 


490 “4-- be paid up in by quarter) 
0 me u one sum, or er 
instalments of £6 each, ¥ N 


6. Al! amounts paid on Shares bear £5 per cent. interest 

een * 
; rates ue use property in 

has, in the last 20 years, increased 101 per cent, 

For full in ſormatiou apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 

Of whom may be obtained approving gptices of the press, and 
an natory p*m entitled Five Minutes’ Ialk about 


ex 
the = Property Investment Company (Limited),” 
prospectus, and share application forms. 

CurisTiAN Wor.p, May 26th, 1876. 
easy matter for 
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~ — oe ae 
surpassing an 

Tn the soeval lacaneo of 
e 


SUMMARY. 
THE preliminary steps for the mediation of the | pre 
Great Powers between Turkey and Servia, to 


which we have referred below, were prubably 
taken yesterday at Constantinople, when the 
ambassadors were ex to submit to the 
Porte the proposal for an armistice of six weeks. 
It is understood that the Sultan’s Ministers are 


not indi to the ent, but that th 

require n 

ditions of should first be to, and 
rect overtures 


that Prince Milan should make 
asa vassal state. To this suggestion Russia, 


at least, is strongly 9 
4 uf last week there was con- 


Up to the en 

tinuous and d te fighting around the strong 
position of Alexinatz, in which sides 
suffered severely. Again and the Turks 
‘ idable de- 


attacked General Toherna 
arious accounts have 


fences, and were 

been given of these en ents, but the sum 
and substance of them is the fact that Alexinatz 
is still in the hands of the Servians, and that 
on Saturday Horvatovitch, who had been 
unwisely detached from the main defensive 
force to operate in the rear of the Moslem 
army, was able to rejoin Tohernayeff with 
his force of 10,000 men. But Abdul Kerim 
Pasha has such an immense superiority in num- 
bers that his foes can hardly hold out indefi- 
— ** Alexinatz (says the special corre- 
spondent of the Times), has the enemy on 
nearly three sides of it, and most decid it is 
in danger, but if the Serviens fight with that 
spirit which Thursday’s success ought to be 
sufficient to inspire 


them to march upon roe ow, 
The — * 9 —— ony amy — 2 
petrated in Bulgaria, w ve been 
fished during the last week in the Daily News, 
are deepening the antipathy to Turkey in this 
country, and the outburst of indignant repro- 
bation which is now i ill be 


intensified by the report of Mr. Schuyler, the 
i Consul-General. That tleman 


ili tation, — Messrs. Hen 
ny Chairman of the London Corn E ; W. M. 
of Lioyd’s; Wilham Sutton Gover, Chairman of 
the Markets Committee, City of London; F. J. Hartley, 
Hon. of the London Sunday School Union; Wil- 
r Norwood; R P. Taylor, Director of 


liam Smith, of U 
the Lambeth Bethe ond w 
White, Chairman of the Cit 


we may say, are £25, 
and interest at the rate of £5 per cent., apart from probable 
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o m‘irms, it will be seen, the accuracy of the 
Daily News commissioner. He gives a list of 
sixty-five villages in three districts iots which have 
been wholly or partly burnt, with an enumersa- 
tion of the houses, and even the churches and 
schools, d ed. The number of people 
killed in these districts he believes to have been 


s not provoked 
similar acts. As to the Turkish 
missioner’s report, it is simply 
of f * The i 


public feeling. 

This morning the Daily News prints a further 
letter from its ial commissioner i 
that the state things in Bulgaria has not 
altered for the better since the recent massacres. 
There is, he says, no security for life or pro- 
— The Turkish ulation is armed; the 

stians have been ed, and the former 
do exactly as they 


lease. Every da 
the Bulgarians are rob and * 
by their Mussulman neighbours. They 
are forced to work without pe ; they are in 
some places obliged to pay for permission to 

ther their own harvests; they are robbed of 

ir cattle and horses. If they complain or 
make the slightest show of resistance they are 
beaten and sabred. Moreover, the women are 
outraged in the most t and open way. In 
addition to this, the people are kept in a state of 
terror by threats of more massacres. In fact, the 
country is in a state of complete anarchy. The 
Turkish authorities neither administer justice 
nor maintain order; they will do nothing, and 


be necessary 
aud Post-olfice Orders payable (at Chief Office, 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E. C. | 
„e The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annus! Sub 


scribere, but may commence at any date. 


they will if 
doue. —— 


ble prevent anything from being 

therefore, Europe takes the 
matter in hand, disease, cold, and femine will 
do their worst, while at the same time there is 
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was regarded with somethin 
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g like apathy in 
ioe, though 
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China are creating general uneasiness. But the 
Pekin Government would seem to be more 
in fear of a wide-spread famine in northern 
China, than of the outbreak of hostilities with 
England. 


PRELIMINARY PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


On Thursday last the Prince and Govern- 
ment of Servia formally communicated to the 
consular representatives at Belgrade their 
desire to avail themselves of the good offices 
of the guaranteecing Powers in restoring 
friendly relations between Servia and the 
Poite. The Prince, after presiding over a 
Council of Ministers, sent for the consuls, and, 
addressing them, said that the Servian Govern- 
ment, wishing to conform to the views of the 
Powers represented before him by their respeo- 
tive diplomatic agents, and desirous of esta- 
blishing a good understanding between the 
Porte and the Principality, he now solicited the 
friendly offices of those Powers to bring about a 
ceseation of hostilities. He stated that he was 
authorised to make a similar request on behalf 
of Montenegro. Of course, he was assured by 
the assembled consuls that they would not lose 
one moment in transmitting bis communication 
to their reepective Governments. This step has 
been taken, and the ambassadors of the guaran- 
teeing Powers at Uonstantinople are already in 
conference respecting this new phase of affairs. 

Nearly coutemporaneously with this event 


General Tchernayeff obtained very important 
successes over the Turks before Alexinatz. 
On the sixth day of fighting between the 
two forces he drove the right wing of the 
Turks from two of its most formidable posi- 
tions. and effected a junction with General 
Harvatovitch at Stanci, which is a little to the 
north-east of Alexinatz, thereby receiving an 
accession of strength to army of the 
Morava to the extent of fifteen ions, 
compriting somewhere about 10,000 men. It 
ia only natural that this signal reverse to 
the Turkish arms should have inflamei the 
— gd — of the 2 Pome — 
to concur 0 — 
overtures made by the Prince and his Govern- 
ment. If the victory 
should seriously stand in the way of the 
negotiations already entered upon, one might 
almost wish that it had never been achieved. 
But it is hardly likely to have this effect. 
It may even, in some measure, assist the 
ambaseadors of the neutral Powers at Con- 
and, poxibly, feclliats « permanent extation of 
* possi * i itate a ent i 0 
the difficult and delicate with which 
they will have to deal. the Turks had had 
military Wees in the Principality, they might 
i in incipality, might 
— ee strongly to return te the ates 
quo ante bellum, and they 3 ba ve insisted, 
ts o doubt they are well ined to do, on 
exacting from Servia and from Montenegro such 
heavy indemnities and humiliating guarantees 
as must have greatly retarded the 
these Principalities from the u 
their rash a 


one as could ha 
een of success the work of media - 
on. 
The Sublime Porte has many powerful 
reasons for desiring a cessation of ilities. It 


ty on of its military esta- 
its 


„however, wells 


reverse before Alexinatz as should convince it 
that much has to be done before the defensive 
power of its rebellious vassal can be efféctually 
subdued. Its financial difficulties; the uncer- 
tainty of the Sultanate; the possibility of an 
extension of rebeilion into other provinces 
already restless under the heavy hand which 
resses upon them; and the probability that if 
— ia . by rü — Russia would 
coe er Sclave population into takin 
the field as her ally, must, one — 
think, exert an influence upon the Council 
ot Ministers at Constantinople sufficiently 
powerful to moderate its spirit in the ce 
— 28 on, as it does, with watch - 
ul eyes and in à no very conciliatory temper. 
The terrible revelation of the scenes that — 
occurred in Bulgaria, illustrative of the cha- 
racter of Turkish misrule, has deprived the 
Turks of any sympathy which other States on 
the Continent might have felt for her. The 
Porte is without frieuds. It has lust even its 
former admirers. It can hardly overlook the 
fact that it has forfeited even the moral su 
= , of England. Sir Henry Elliot, Her 
— * s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
ati 


of General Tchernayeff | f 


P- | and an action before the 3 
eat 


its destiny. Bat the shrewd men who govern 
the affairs of could scarcely remain in 
ignorance of the revulsion of feeling which has 
lately taken place among the English people. 
All these considerations will, no doubt, urge 
the Turkish Government to ‘‘ make a virtue of 
necessity,” and to comply with such conditions 
as the Powers, in their wisdom, shall see fit to 
impose upon it. 

In regard to Servia. or rather to the popular 
feeling which has just sprung up since last week, 
we quite agree with the Times of Monday last. 
„Though the people of Belgrade may resent 
negotiations for peace, they will not resist them. 
The committee of the Skuptschina took part in 
the deliberations which ended in a resolution to 
yield to the advice of the neutral Powers, and 
the representatives of the nation are not likely 
to go against its definitive and permanent sen- 
timent.” The discontent of the non-combatant 
1 of the Servian capital will have but 

ittle effect, we i ine, upon its more respon- 
sible authorities. e latter have a fuller and 
exacter knowledge of how affairs stand. The 
former are fed by rumours--rumours originated 
sometimes for and interested purposes, 
Should an armistice be * and enforced 
(as there is good reason to sup will be the 
case) the murmurs of the people will soon die 
away. Servia has already suffered 8 and, 
in the main, has borne her sufferin ravely, 
But there can be very little doubt that she will 
be only too thankful if she oy escape any 
further ordeal without loss of honour. She 
will, probably, have this cunsolation, that 
peace will effect more on behalf of the oppressed 
members of the Sclavic race, fur whose 
deliverance she commenced hostilities, than she 
is likely to effect by any further prolongation 
of the war. It may be taken for 2 we 
apprebend, that the mediating Powers will 
discover no insuperable obstacle to the instant 
enforcement of a truce between the belligerents, 
nor to an ultimate arrangement which will 

rantee the Christians of Turkey against 
urther oppression. 


Mr. Mien on THe Harvest.—Mr. Mechi writes 
rom Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Eesex, as follows :— 
„The great deficiency in the wheat crop in this 
county, and I have reason to believe, many 


others, arises from two causes—an imperfect ear as 
its number of 1 


grains, and an insufficient 


many 


ven with the hardy Revett wheat, 

in the number of grains, and 
to the threshing-machine about four 
minutes, there is a great falling off 
solely from insufficient number 


crop le wr and I fear that 


cereal and pulse crops have suf- 
— causes. ae are — 
deficient crop, owing to great heat 
— county, which 2 

Root crops, especially tur- 
suffered from the same causes. Heavy 
county are difficult to let, even 


T. 
af 


f 
15 


di 
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if 
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rents. 


or CHLORAL.—An inquest was held 
Cumberland, on Friday, upon the body 


we 
< 
3 


> 
a 
75 
= 


5 


Rev. John Mitchell Harvey, D. D., who, 
til of the present year, was minister 
the United byterian Church, Palmerston- 

Edinburgh. In March failing health com- 
him to resigv, and he has since been seeking 

rest in England. He has lately been staying near 
ainsborough, in Lincolnshire, and was then suffer- 
from nervous tion, overwork, and general 
i On Tuesday he arrived at Silloth, and 
plained of very much exhausted. He 
me ee -past nine, but could get no 


at he up and took a nar- 
of 15 of 


romide of potas- 
sium, and what ered would be a teaspoonful 
of hydrate of chloral, though he did not measure it. 
About five o’clock next morning his wife found he 
was unconscious. Dr. Leitch was called in, and 
found Dr. Harvey in an almost comatose state, but 
succeeded in n and induced him to walk 
about the room lying down he again became 
unconscious, and died about eight o'clock. Dr. 
Leitch was of opinion that death had resulted from 
a dose of hydrate of chloral, not in excess of what 
deceased had been in the habit of taking, but 
so large that bis weakened physical condition had 


es A 
F 


the deveased bad been in great mental anxiety 

with regard to charges of drunkenness made against 

him, on the su — that the nervous prostra- 

tion from w e suffered was due to stimulants, 
The ju 

h throug 


found that Dr. Harvey met his 


m ; i 
countenance its Government and trust 2 | — a dose of chloral for the purpose of procuring 


» — 


Titeruture. 


— — 


THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
POETRY.* 


Notwithstanding the ceaseless stream of poe- 
tical selections and handbooks which issue 
the press, with some pretension to presenting a 
bird's-eye view of chronological arrangements, 
Mrs. Masson's volume will find a place for 
itself. It deserves to do so, at all events, alike 
on account of its admirable plan, and the care, 
patience, and keen literary instinct with which 
it has been wrought out. She presents us with 
a short selection from each poet, adding an in- 
troduction, usually extensive and detailed in 
exact proportion to the importance of the writer, 
and her remarks, brief as they are, on some of 
the minor poets—such as Peele, Lyly, Dyer, 
Nash, and Carew—show insight, and are ex- 
quisitely clear aod simple. What could be 
better than to say of Carew’s songs that they 
are still notable for a certain courtly richness of 
expression.” As was to beexpected, Mrs. Masson 
has not forgotten to deal liberally in point of 
8 with some of the greater Scottish poets 
of the earlier iods— Barbour, Henryson, 
Dunbar, and Sir David Lyndsay—and has 
given such a solection as should do something 
to attract younger readers to a more patient 
study of these singers than has been common— 
a great service, for certainly they have music 
and a character of their own. Barbour in 

articular, for he has a pure and ingenuous 

abit of mind,” is at once simply quaint and 
epical in his descriptions of heroic feats, and is 
of the truest moral spirit. Drummond of 
Hawthornden, with his courtly artifice, is, in 
our idea, a little ovyer-estimated here. Justice 
is done to William Langland, and he is well 
worthy of all the space given to him. The only 
remark that the reference to him tempts us to 
add is that some well-known passages of the 
„Masters“ might have been given by references 
merely, and room thus made for more specimens 
of these minor singers, to whore collected works 
only a small number of readers will ever have 
access, v. 

All the introductions, as we have said, are 
well done—the sketch of Spenser in parti- 
cular. It is simple, graceful, shows extensive 
knowledge, and almost deserves a place in the 
front of the collected works of that Poets’ 
poet,” rather than to stand here, as it does, the 
introduction merely to a section. After tracin 
the history of the Pastoral, led thereto, 


course, by Spenser’s earliest m, The 
Shepherd’s Calendar, Mrs. — well 
says: — 


The appears to modern readers, even in the 
most beautiful ¢xamples of it, to be a somewhat effemi- 
nate and affected form of poetry. To the Eliza- 

no such adverse criticism, The 
e 
mself a erd, an u @ sonnet or ; 
to an imagined beauty in Cyntiia’s Court, while his 
flocks and herds were supposed to be listening in 
dumb enjoyment to the music of his rustic pi In 
this visionary Arcadia, amid which the Ei 
loved to exert their fancy ae pene is freed from the 
ties of his own immediate o, and also from its 
d horrors. Here he may surround himself for 
the time with the pictured incidents of a 
Nor need he on this account part with 
real world that he may wish to retain. For into this 
imagined Arvadia cun he not transport bis friends, bis 
love—nay, even the objecte of his higher w . 
long as J like himself, are made to ass ume 
time the ightly-fitting guise of Arcadians? 
nothing that he does not wish to retain need be ad- 
mitted there. In this leafy vision-world of the poet 
human existence is reduced to primeval simplicity ; our 
theories of fitness and portion, even 4 right and 
wrong, have to be modified in accordance-with the 
laws of Arcadian taste, and everything is shaped with 
a view to give plessure and to avoid pain. o only 
kind of sorrow admissible here is the sorrow of lovers ; 
and a very little of this is enough to break a true 
Arcadian's heart and level him to the earth with woe. 
It would be difficult to o al er in favour of 
the merits of a kind of poetry which holds in disdain 
tbe axioms of science and common sense, and which 
absolutely precludes the from dealing with much 
that is most beautiful and poetical in the lives of men. 


We are sorry, indeed, to say that we cannot 
speak in such high praise of the ‘General 
Preface,” which is stilted, affected, and without 
the precision that is, above all, needed in such 
a work as this. It passes too readily into 
merely general statement; and, indeed, is here 
and there high-flow and slovenly. Since we 
speak thus, we feel compelled to justify what 
may seem a severe deliverance by quotation. 
This will suffice :— 

There is no better 72 of cultivating the historical 


sense generally, and of c up one’s notions of any 
particular portion of the past, thau [by] acquaintance 


* Three Centuries of English Poetry. Being Selections 
from Chaucer to Herrick. With Introductions and 
Notes by ROSALINE ORME Masson, and a General 
Preface by Davio Masson, M. A., LI. D., Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


(Macmillan and Co.) 
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wtih the poetic and other literary remains that have sur- 
vived from former times. Life on earth as a whole, or 
in any part of it, is an incessantly advancing roar of the 
ut, throwing off behind it an ever longer and 
wake of and the historical sense consists 
in being able to imagine the roar back at its fall to any 
one pointin the past, and feeling the same essential 
bumanity as now to have been then going on :— 


A great while the world began, 
With hey, bo! wind and the rain, 
Shak in that fool's lyric of which he was so 


that — has made it do duty twice, and there is 
that so verifies the mystery (, and so brings 
living bey, ho! with the sound of the wind 


says 
fond 


down 


and the plash of the rain,” from any one day in the long 
series, all rainy alike, as the then actually sang 
and the poems and other thi actually penned. 


They are the real transmitted bits of the defunct life and 
mind of that epoch, and not merely second-hand 
accounts of the same, and, as we read, we can see, and 
listen, and infer. 

The main idea here may be quite correct, and 
it may need clear and emphatic statement; but 
that certainly Professor Masson not given 
to it in this instance. And, by the way, we 
should like well to know his authority for 
forming certain verbs out of nouns as he does 
in this general preface—more especially that 
e pedestalled.” 


A BOY’S JOURNEY ROUND THE 
WORLD.* 


„% Jes, sir,“ returned the colonel, “ but some 
institutions deyelop human natur; others re- 
tard it.“ This was Colonel Diver's remark to 
Martin Chuzzlewit ing the ious 
Mrs. Jefferson Brivk. o author of this tale 
is another illustration of tho appropriateness of 
the colonel’s observation. At eleven years of 
age, in the year 1873, he was taken a yoya 
round the world in company with his grand- 
father, Mr. Dudley Field; at fourteen years of 

he produces, as the result of his travels, 
this handsome volume of two hundred and 
thirty-five pages. Verily, some institutions 
develop human natur.“ 

Now, there are two moods in which such a 
work as this might be received. In one mood 
we should tell this juvenile aspirant for literary 
honours that, instead of writing a book, he 
should do his lessons and take some bread and 
butter and go to bed like a boy; in 
another we should receive his work with a good- 
natured, if 3 smile, thank him for, 
and say we will see what is in, it. The last 
mood is our’s, and it is so because there is not 
much ‘“‘ priggishness” in this volume. Our 
young author tells his tale modestly, and 
boyish "He has evide tly sharp 3 

ness. He eviden es and a 
good ition, and his style is as — htfor- 
ward as it should be. To what extent nar- 
rative has been edited we do not know, but the 
editing has not been too careful, for in one place 
he us that the Suez Canal saves vessels the 
trouble of gong pound Oape Horn to the East 
Indies—a blunder which a schoolboy might 
make, but which an exacting editor would not 
pass, supposing him, of course, to be able to 
correct it. 0 


Our young traveller started from New York 
in January of last year. He was an old 
traveller even then, having croesed the Atlantic 
four times before! Having attended the Social 
Science Oon at Norwich, the Convention 
of Jurists at t, and the International Con- 
gress at Brussels, the on their 
tour h Venice and to Brindisi, 
where they took the P. and O. steamer. 
Alexandria came next, then Cairo. On the 


— 114 
a characteristic of the young American :— 

I had a treat that day. For the first time in 
my life I a ride on the en of a railroad train 


the engineer. At one of the stations we saw a 
man walking , who looked like an Englishman. 
We spoke to him, and found that be was near bh 
to it; be was a Scotchman, and the eer of the 
train. Mr. Field asked him to let me ride with him. 
**Certainly,” said he, with pleasure; he shall cross 


the Nile me.” So he gave mea good seat by his 
sid pons trey fia dashed. I talked with him a great 
deal, and tol him all about our American railroads 


which 1 to understand pretty well, and he had 
to 1 — 42 were better than bis. ’ 


Of course our traveller saw the mids, 
which he describes — well indeed, inning, 
‘Excuse me if I you—I don’t do it to 


boast—that I was the only one of our party 
who went up to the tip-top of Cheops.” He 
went, too, up the Nile, and says, I juet wish 

ou boys could all see whut I have seen.“ 
Well, we wish we could, and would undertake 
in that case to be treated, or to treat ourselves, as 
sensibly as our traveller was treated, who in- 
forms us—‘‘I say my lessons every day, and 
so does Willie. We spell and study geography 
and history, and commit poetry to memory.” 
An uncommon sensible boy, too, this is, for he 
adde, It is a great deal better for us to do 


* All the Way Hound: or, What a Boy Saw and 
Heard on his Way Round the World, (Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington. ) 
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some studying, I am sure, for we don’t get so 
tired as we should if we played about K. the 
time, and then we enjoy our excursions so 
much the more —a sentence that reads as 
though it had been taken bodily out of Sand- 
ford and Merton itself. The Egyptian ruins 
were visited, but, says our young Americao, 
the fact is, I don't care very much for ruins ; 
I like whole things best.” See, here, how 
familiarity begets indifference! All that was 
to be conveniently seen in Egypt having been 
een, progress was made to Bombay, and 
thence to Agra. The Taj, of course, was 
visited. Here is a little bit of description :— 
We had heard and read of the long, sweet echo in 
this wonderful temple, but we could have no idea of it 
until we heard it ourselves, The slightest noise was 
taken up, and carried on waves of sound, long, slow, 
and exquinite, in and up, till it seemed as if the spirits 
in the air were to the angels. We stood in 
awe. It didn't seem to me as it I could be on earth, I 


could never have imagined anything half so lovely as 
when we saug. Simple, slow tunes are the best, 


Bayard Taylor tells a story of two tlemen who 
vielted the Taj, and tried the effect of echo in this 
way :— of them who had a olear, strong voice, 


* 
softly sang the Old Hundredth,” and the other, a 
very stern man, who was not used to show feeling, 
suddenly burst into tears. He said, ‘‘ Invisible bei 
seemed to take up the sweet of praise, until 
echoes swelled into the sound of many voices, as if a 
heavenly choir were chanting their earrest hymn of 
Praise God, from whom al! blessings flow.’ ” 


Cawnpore and Lucknow came next, Madras, 
Oaloutta, Ceylon, and so on, our author giving 
us bright little descriptions of much that he saw 
at each place. At Ceylon he was nearly taken in, 
but not quite: 


I had a funny time with one dt the natives. I was 
standing one day in the door of the botel, and a man 
came up to sell some little wares. We are just crowded 
with such people wherever we go. Well, he handed me 
the prettiest little engraved match-box you ever saw, 
and wanted me to buy it. I looked at it and looked at 
it, and thought it seemed like something I had 
before; and then I knew, it all came 
minute, that it was one! bad — 
when we passed through on our 
missed it, and wondered what could have become 
I ran and told Mr. Field, and he 8 
Advocate -General, who lived at the He the 
man arrested, and the tried to find out 
Groaght they couldn't. The next day the 


t to trial, and I was witness for first time in 
m e. It was a strange scene to me, I can tell 
en I found myself surrounded by a crowd of d 
faces and told my story to the aan an Eng 
gentleman he was. The man give no ra 
account of where he got the box, and his guilt was 
evident. He was convicted and sentenced to 
I pitied the 


goods, and elders all t he ought 
m 
agent L. Se isn sen dab IAN. 
which I was ever interested, which I intend to keep, 


From here we are taken to Adelaide, of which 


many words are written, and of Melbourne, 
and Sydney, 


and Ballarat, especially of the 
to the oung traveller ; 
tter idea of the 


the Walch of sights and a sensible 
of what was seen, we meet with 


midst of all 
appreciation 
this :— 


ayo, Pare ant I 
w © 
education, and shane We can ofee ib. Golam 
and child an acre and a balf ot land. I none of us 
will ever dishonour our native country. 

After this came Hong Kong, Shanghai, and 
Ja This is how the last-named country is 

erred to—with a moral :— 

We rode some distance into the country, and pons 
could be more beautiful than the scenery through w 


— 


greatest economy. 
pe saw prs! pe km 1 — water, 7 r r , 
igging. an ng t crops, bey plan oir 
rice or wheat in or drills; then lant with 
the greatest care. Itis so different from our work 
st home, But we have so much land. Whata 
ape country ours is; and I don't believe it will ever 
so crowded as this, But this universal cultivation 
gave the country ra which we rode a beautiful 
appearance. It looked like a vast succession of gardens. 
The flowers were lovely, and among them none was 
more vommon than the camellia Japonica, which at 
home is a choice hothouse plant, Here they abound. 
Mr. B-— has two daughters, and we met at his 
house also some Americen friends, which added to the 
ensure of our visit. I went with Mr. Field to see the 
Minister, and listened to their conversation 
about international law. He was vory sharp, and didn’t 
want to give his opinion first. 
The Japanese are a very polite people, and wore just 
as civil to me as to a grown person, which is very un- 
usual ; for little boys are not generally considered as 
worthy of much attention. I shall never forget a gen- 


to be, if they 
wa 


ward and ill-behaved as they are 
pad gg | with a little more 
exam a grown person rises to offer bis rto 
another he is thanked ; but if a little boy does it, why, 
it is considered as a matter of course—only the t 
thing for him to do, as, indeed, it is—and no one thinks 
of saying Thank you.” 

San Francisoo and the Salt Lake City, and 
then home, and here are the last words :— 
oded 4 maa te US ease tare fn 

of our own . to riding th 
familiar streets of New Vork! lor — it — 3 
mount the to our own door, to in the 
arms of m 2282 renal and to have the 
warm our home a. And te go on 
Sunday, too, to the dear church, and off sincere 
thanks to God who bad watched over ve in all one 


journeyi kept us in every da 
well an 1 nger, and returned us 


Metaphorically we shake our young friend by 
the hand as we congratulate him, end wish him 
‘good bye,” sincerely assuring him that we 
shall be delighted to meet him again, and hoping, 
with all our hearts, that he will grow up to be 
the man he intends to be. 


LAST RELICS OF HAWTHURNE,* 


This is one of the most pretentious and in- 
com t books we have ever read. It is full 
of “fine writing” barely intelligible, and not 
seldom into pure rhodomontade. What 
t of a writer who with such a 


delicate, 
graceful, and suggestive always—oan be guil 

of such high-sounding slip-shod as 1 — 
Whoever reverences something has a meaning. 
Shall he not record it? But there are two ways 
in which he may express himself—through 
speech and through silence—both of them 
sacred. Which of these he will use on any 
occasion is a question much too subtle, too 
surely fraught with intentions that cannot be 
ston," Du prhovtaghare the deren of ened, fe 
tion. In ing orm I feel 
that I have adopted only — 
Paradox has surel in 


can be ** 
theme as Nathaniel Hawthorne—so 


to one w 
himself 


t the bios tad 
deficient i 


Shakespeare 
alone, who, oe — —— 
peraments, grasp wo spheres of min 
and character, 


a 
shall not follow him in putting forward, as if it 
were the result of our own independent insight, 
and of *‘ intuitions that cannot be formulated,” 
the better to aid vague and stupid mirinterpreta- 
tions, as on his ‘There is a northern legend 
of a man who lay down to sleep [perchance to 
dream and gain intuitions t cannot be 
formulated], and a thin smoke was seen to issue 
from his nostrils, traverse the ground, cross a 
rivulet, and journey on, finully returning to the 
place whence it came. When he awoke he described 
an imaginary excursion of his own, followin: 
exactly the course which the smoke had taken.” 
That is by far the best thing iu the book — it is so 
personal and immediate 

Mr. Lathrop has chosen a theme far too high 
for bim, and would have seriously injur'd the 
fame of his subject had it not been already 


— — — 


tleman we saw at Rome, who met me balf-way to shake 
hands ; the only person | ever knew to do 80. 
I think myself that little boys wouldn't be so awk. | 


"A Study of Hawthorne. By Grornct Parsons 
— Te (Boston: Osgood. London: Titlbner 
and Co. 
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secure, and beyond being compromised by his 
vain in 4 2. We learn a good deal here 
about ‘‘ Fanshawe,” and Hawthorne’s hitherto 
unpublished and uorevised fragments. It might 
be wrong and ungracious ina critic who delights 
in every fresh scrap from Hawthorue’s band, 
to note how directly his often-expreesed wishes 
ba ve been violated in the publication of some of 
the matter his family have more recently given 
to the world. Fanshawe” is hardly worthy of 
him, and a perusal of it abundantly shows why 
Hawthorne withdrew it. It is utterly unlike 
him, having been written before he had found 
his footing in bis own world of romance. More 
interesting are the two pieces—the continuation 
of ‘*Pansie,” wunrevised and the sketch— 
„Graves and Goblins,” which contains a good 
deal that is really very characteristic. The 
following passage from the latter part of 
‘Pansie” is touched with all the quaint 


E 
: 
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75 


icf 
15 


and too Doctors 
— enn Gat him. An 
inquest was instruo- 
tion, eperhaps, of ex- 
to poisonous drugs, 
ye himself, This 
verdict, once deprived 
the and the poor 
old necessity of 
2 te 
once demand. 
In the few tried 
the experiment was followed result, 
aod even those individuals fancied them- 
selves cured, and the 
praises of these for the 
utter suffered 
under a io 
222 25 memory 
men and 
that Satan in this 
honoured 


i 


4 


4 
2 
F 


111 


f 
f 


white | 

2 2 1 
to damask roses turned 
XXI. and 
breath — 
amassed 
Edward 
cess of 


will, and the prescriptive reverence, 
er reverential, which the world beedless! 
— to the unfortunate individual who outlives hie 


We can only afford room to i 
resent this most 
characteristic paragraph om 0 
ö paragrap Graves and 
But what have ghosts to do with craves? Mortal 
man, wearing the dust which shal! require NX 
might deem it more a home and restiog-place than a 
irit can, whose earthly clod has returned to earth. 
us philosophers bave reasoned. Yet wise are they 
who adhere to the ancient sentiment, that the phantom 
haunts and hollows the marble tomb, or grassy hillock 
whore ite material form was laid, till purified from 


each stain of clay, till the passions of the living world 
are all forgotten, till it would bave less brotherhood 
with the wayfarers of earth than with spirits that never 
wore mortality—the ghost must linger round the grave. 
Oh!] it is a long and dreary watch for some of us. 

Evon in early childhood I had selected a sweet spot 
of shade and glimmering sunshine for my grave. It 
was no burial-ground, but a secluded nook of virgin 
earth, where I used to sit whole summer afternoons 
dreaming about life and death. My fancy ripened pre. 
maturely, and taught me secrets which I could not 
otherwise have known. I pictured the coming years— 
they never came to me indeed ; but I pictured them 
like life, and wade this spot the scene of all bat should 
be brightest in youth, manhood, and old age. There, in 
a little while, it would be time for me to breathe bashful 
and burning vows of first love ; thither, after gathering 
fame abroad, I wou!d return to enjoy the loud plandit of 
the world, a vast but an unobtrusive sound, like the 
booming of a distant sea, and thither, at the far-off 
clone of life an aged man would come to dream as the 
boy was dreaming, and be as happy in the past as he 
was iu fotarity. Finally, when all should be finished, 
in that spot so hallowed, in that soil so impregnated 
with the most precious of my »liss, there was to be my 
grave. Methought it would be the sweetest grave that 
ever a mortal frame reposed io, or an ethereal spirit 
haunted, There, too, in future times, drawn hither by 
the spell which I had breathed round this place, boy- 
hood would sport and dream, and youth would love, 
and manhood would enjoy, and age would dream again, 
and my ghost would watch, but never frighten 0 
alas the vanity of mortal projects even when the 
centre in the grave. I died in my first youth, before 
had been a lover; at a distance also from the grave 
which fancy had dug for me; and they buried me in 
the thropged cemetery of a town, where my marble 
slab stands unnoticed amid a hundred others. And there 
are coffins on each side of me! 

Mr. Lathrop has had access to all family 
papers, and communicates some fresh facts, a thing 

could as little help doing as he could appa- 
rently help misreading their critical bearing; 
but he does not by his whole volume convey 
such an impression of the personality of Haw- 
tharne as do these two short extracts to any 
reader who will give them a little careful con- 
sideration. We see the wistful, observant, self- 
analysing, inquisitor of human nature in every 
sentence; and we see, too, the man who is 
saved from cynicism by a touch of transcen- 
dentalism, such as he would have in words 
repudiated had it been in words suggested, but 
which so grated on Poe’s somewhat hard intel- 
lectual nihilism and disbelief that he in effect 
counselled Hawthorne to throw it overboard at 
an early period of his career. 


MR. HANBURY’S “ SCIENCE PAPERS.”* 


The late Mr. Daniel Hanbury was a member 
of the firm of Allen and Hanbury, the well- 
known druggists of Plough-court, Lombard- 
street. He entered the business house at six- 


teen of age, having been previously at a 
private school at don. After about thirty 
labour in the business, he quitted it in 


1870, that he might give himself wholly to the 
literature and science of pharmacy, with the 
ial object of er, in conjunction with 
Flu „the on drugs, published 
in 1874, u the title of ‘‘ Pharmacographia.”’ 
Mr. Hanbury was for more than twenty years 
a frequent contributor of papers, chiefly on 
medical botany, to learned socictivs and journals, 
and the handsome volume before us is intended 
as a permanent memorial of these labours. The 
evinces, notwithstanding the hi 
technical character of the subjects of which it 
treats, a very high scholarship. The style is 
finished and elegant, with that most certain 
- ogg of taste, perfect adaptation to 
devotion 


subject-matter, We see here a 
to truth which no labour could 
daunt, and an exquisite simplicity of pur- 
pose. To the literary student the volume 
cannot fail to be of interest, as showing 
that a conscientious desire to know accurately 
what can be known about so special and re- 
stricted a subject as d may lead a man out 
into the open field of science and letters; and 
that self-education pursued as Mr. Hanbury 
pursued, it will have its result in the highest 
culture. 

It would be out of place in a journal like the 
Nonconformist to give a detailed account of the 
papers contained in this book; the discussions 
on “‘storax,” for instance; or the pure otto 
of rose, or the botanical origin and cultivation 
of ‘‘jalap.”” No page, however, can be opened 
without revealing the wide extent of reading 
information which Mr. Hanbury brought tc 
an subject he treated. The paper on Otte 


of „for instance, not only quotes pharma- 
ceutical and chemical publications in English, 
French, and German; it refers to of 


travel and information privately gathered, and 
quotes Turkish and Arabic to elucidate the 
origin of a name. Mr. Hanbury not onl 
e himself familiar with French, and studi 
classical and German authors for the general 
purposes of his profession; to complete 


* Science Papers, (AH Pharmacological and 


Botanic l. By DANIEL HANBURY, F. R. S, &. Edited, 
with Memoir, by Joskru IN cx, F. L. S., F. C. S. (London: | 


Macmillan aud Co.) 


his knowledge concerning ‘‘storax” he 
studied the Turkish language; he also 
acquired some knowledge of Arabic; and 
being occupied with the literature concernin 
balsam of Peru, be felt the same obligation lai 
upon him with regard to the Spanish tongue. 
His well furnished study contains in rank-and- 
file the Spanish authors since the conquest of 
Peru, in whose works information concerning 
the balsam and other drugs is to be found.” 
One of the papers in this volume is entitled, 
Notes on Chinese Materia Medica,” and for the 
preparation of it some knowledge of Chinese 
was required. Of course, no wide acquaintance 
with these languages is implied, but at the same 
time Mr. Hanbury’s attainments were thorough 
so far as they went. A printer was heard be- 
wailing ‘‘that Mr. Hanbury had sent in some 
more Chinese, but a block not being properly 
maiked, he was not sure of the right way of 
printing. Chance it,” was suggested. No,” 
said the old man; ‘‘ that might do with other 
people, but Mr. Hanbury is very particular.” 

Several learned societies, English and Con- 
tinental, recognised Mr. Hanbury’s merits, and 
honoured themselves oy honouring him. He 
retained through life the simplicity of habit 
and moral carefulness of the Society 
of Friends. It is due,“ says his 1 
to the fine character of Daniel ry, 
to reveal the source of his unbroken equani- 
mity—a deep spirit of devotion which found its 
expression, not in outward declarations, but in 
the uniform tenor of his life. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the angel troubled the waters, and he was 
not afraid to give utterance to the sentiments of 
his heart—once more especially, when in an 
earnest conversation, he contended for the 
spirituality and the vital influence of the com- 
munion of which he was a member.” Ope of 
Jeens’s admirable photographic engravings 
prefixed to the book gives us a face of singular 
clearness and composure. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


A Popular Histery of the United States, from the 
first Discovery of the Western Hemisphere by the 
Northmen to the end of the First Century of the Union 
of the States. Lectures I and II. By WILIA 
CLI Bryant, and Stoxxx Howarp Gay. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.) This promises to be a most 
correct and comprehensive history of the United 
States. As is to be expected, the work opens with 
a long chapter on Primitive Man,” in which we 
have diagrams of stone implements and clay vessels, 
much like those found elsewhere. The chapter on 
the Northmen in America,” is full of interest, as 
is also that on Columbus and the earlier navigators, 
but that in the second section on English Voyages, 
and Attempts at Settlement,” is still more so, and 
shows what may be expected when the record is 
brought down to later dates. We should not omit 
to say that some of the engravings are extremely 
clear and fine. On the whole the work well 
deserves an extensive circulation on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and will, when finished, form a 
valuable addition to any library. 

Women in the Reign of Queen Victoria. By 
Madame R. A. CAriix, Author of Health and 
Beauty,” &c., &c., assisted by Dr. Joux Mut, 
Author of Primary Instruction and Technical 
Education,” &o,, Ko. (Dean and Son.) This book 
is written with a great deal of special information, 
and generally with good sense. After an introduc- 
tion, the author starts with a chapter on the 
“Causes of Female Debility,” which is really 
deserving of general attention. The remarks made 
on the evils of the prevailing style of clothing, the 
dangers to the spine from school-seats without 
backs, and a multitude of other easily-mended 
matters, which only the Moloch of blind Fashion 
has any vested interest in, are really admirable, 
The chapter on Professional Women” is full of 
practical remarks. How seldom is it borne in mind 
by women who fancy they are ready to enter the 
literary field, that a severe technical apprenticeship 
must be served before there is any chance of suc- 
cess, unless where decisive genius is present, and 
sometimes even then. Madame Caplin puts this 
point well :— 

Let no one enter on authorship unless they are pre- 
pared to undertake a long, bard, trying work. A per- 
son must bave gifts of a very bigh order, but there 
must be culture. There is an art in author-craft as well 
asin every other calling, aud that art has to be learnt 
by everyone who desires to live bythe pen. They have 
to meee not only with — women who have taken 
ae on of the field, but they have also to place 

eir works by the side of those of men who have vome 
from public schools and universities, aud who have by 


an extensive acquai.tance with the world prepa 
themselves for the work they bave undertaken. 


Female assistants aud workwomen are sensibly coun- 
selled; then something is said both about, and to, 
female labourers and servants, Subsequently comes a 
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most readable and useful chapter on Lone 
Women,” then a discussion on Woman's Sphere,” 
which is fitly followed by Woman in the Family.“ 
Then succeed chapters on marriage, children, the 
mother the first teacher, and these are followed by 
a discussion of teaching as an employment for womer, 
and the secondary and higher education are afterwards 
considered. Very effectively have the authors intro- 
duced the sketch of the Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
as showing the influence of infants in refiniog rough 
men—a thing which was skilfully exhibited by Dr. 
Norman, Macleod long before ‘‘the Luck” was given 
to us in Billy Buttons, who softened the hearts of 
the jolly tars, his nurses, in that good ship homeward 
bound from the Antipodes. We should not forget 
to say that the volume is got up with such taste as 
to make it the very thing for a present to a young 
lady. 

The New Abolitionists, A Narrative of a year's 
work. (Dyer Brothers, 21, Paternoster-row.) . The 
new abolitionists are the opponents of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, who are carrying on a crusade with 
great energy. Mrs. Josephine E. Batler, who has 
from the first been conspicuous, has visited several 
countries on the continent; withthe view of learning 
from them, or of getting them to modify their systems 
more in accordance with the views of the society she 
represents. She found nothing in France to please her, 
and was very plain with M. Leoour on the subject, 
but we doubt if her protests against the French system 
and official views of it will do any good. Mrs. 
Butler is able and full of zeal, and the cause is not 
likely to suffer in her hands, but very vigorous as 
some of her letters are, we are doubtfal whether 
much good will be accomplished by their publica- 
tion. Her aim, however, is a high one, and we could 
wish that her spirit of uncompromising energy were 
n ore frequently seen. 

The Vullure Maiden. By Wituetmine Von 
Hitteryx. From the German by C. Bell and E. F. 
Poynter. (Tauchnitz.) This is not, as the title 
might suggest, a wild, romantic tale of improbabi- 
lity, but a simple picture of life in the Tyrolese 
Alps. Wally is a fine character, and admirably 
touched. Seldom have we read anything finer than 
the scene between Wally and Benedict in the 
ninth chapter, or that pictare of Wally on her 
sick-bod when she tells her dreams of phantom 
maidens, to the distress of the priest, who regards 
it as a manifestation of paganism. The story 
throughout is written in a tone of singuler purity 
and clearness ; the style is admirable, and from the 
little volame—which is most readable—a very good 
idea of Tyrolese life in the Alps may be gained. 

Near Home at Last. By the late Joux S. B. 
Mowsett, LL.D. (G. Bell and Sons.) This is 
sweet and finished poem—full of fervour and 
purity. It is unnecessarily “ Churchy” in a few 
of the lines, Dr. Monsell having been one of those 
men who could never convey his real breadth of 
character into anything that offered a chance of 
insinuating the Church Catechism. 
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THE LIVINGSTONE MISSION. 


A letter from Yort Elizabeth, dated July 24, 
says: The Livingstone party sent out to strengthen 
the mission led by Lieutenant Young have been 
fally occupied since their arrival in the Windsor 
Castle. Here they have been joined by the originator 
of the plan, the Rev. Dr. James Stewart, whose 
experience, advice, and assistance will be invaluable 
to them. They sail to-morrow iu the Swedish steamer 
Ansgarius. In addition to his own mission, Dr. 
Ste wart has oonsented to take under his care as far as 
Lake Nyassa two other parties. The first of these 
consists of Dr Thomas Thornton Macklin, a young 
au and physician of some experienve in Arctic 
explorations, who is accompanied by five other 
laymen of the Church of Scotland Lake Nyassa 
Mission, and who, much after the manner of the 
Moravians, will, after establishing a location consi- 
derably in advanve of the Livingstone pioneers, 
settle down as preaches of the Gospel and 
teachers of trades among the natives of 
the rich regions to which they are bound. 
The next party is a smaller party, consisting only 
of Mr. H. Bertram Cotterell, eon of the present 
Bishop of Edinburgh, formerly of Grahamstown, 
and Mr. Simons, one of Professor Tennant’s assis- 
tants. Mr. Cotterell, assisted by friends, and with 
his own means, proceeds with a few tons of mer- 
cbandise, which he will convey in a small steamer, 
the Herga, presented to him by bis late pupils at 
Harrow, about the shores of the Lake, with a view to 
opening up legitimate trade, that he may by such 
means attract the traffickers in human flesh avd 
blood from their nefarious lives, and show them 
better obsects of barter, Mr. Simons ic a 
gentleman of varicd kuowledge, and, besides 
engineering, has given much attention to 
mineralogy which he hopes to turn to useful account 
for others. He will take engineering charge of the 
steel boat, and co-operate as fully as he can with 
Mr. Cotterell, For navigating purposes, an old 
wan-of-war’s man forms the third of this small 


company. The chief party is Dr. Stewart's. He 
has come down from the now well-known native 
mission-station, Lovedale, at Alice, on purpose to 
lead the new comers, and, as he contemplates being 
away for a considerable length of time, he has sent 
his wife and children to Eogland, and placed the 
institution in the careful charge of others. Four 
of the native students have volunteered, and 
have been accepted, to go with him to Livingstonia, 
and assist him and the other members of the party 
in their onerous duties. These were selected out of 
fourteen volunteers who offered their services, The 
Rev. Dr. Black, Dr. Stewart’s second in command, 
with the new arrivals, has been at the Lovedale 
Institution to note its working. while he awaited 
the arrival of the steamer by which the combined 


parties will leave Port Elizabeth, or Algoa Bay, as 


it is often called. Leaving to-morrow, it is expected | 


the Ansgarius will reach the Zambezi in about 
three weeks, if not less. Landing there, Dr. 
Stewart anticipates that about six weeks at least 
will be taken up with the first part of the journey, 
and that, as there is so large a quantity of “atufl 
to carry to the lake, it may be several weeks * 
before they reach Nyassa. Once arrived there, Mr. 
Henderson, who is already at Livingstonia, will lead 
Dr. Macklin’s party away to the north and eastern 
side about 200 miles ; Mr. Cotterell will set out on 
his trading; the Rev. Dr. Black will take the place of 
Dr. Lawes, who returns; Lieutenant Y may 
stay a short time longer, and the Rev. Dr. Stewart 
will set to work to extend the labours of the 
founders of Livingstonia. The Minister for Forei 
Affairs has written to Mr. Cotterell informing him 
that the Portuguese Government have given in- 
structions to the authorities in the Mozambique to 
assist him and to protect him, and to permit him to 
import his baggage and implements free of duty. 

he colonists, in appreciation of the objects of 
the several parties now about to continue the voyage 
to the scene of Dr. Livingstone’s great labours, 
gave them a public reception at Capetown, and in 
the Town Hall of Port Elizabeth, where res | 
detailed particulars of their respective missions, an 
were heartily wished God by the publio. 
demonstrations have not been without their uses. 
In this place it has been a means of raising funds to 
enable the Rev. Mr. Johnson, the pastor of the 
Scotch Church, to engage and fit out two natives, 
one a Basuto, and the other a Matabele. These 
men may be of inestimable value to Dr. Macklin’s 
party, for whom they go, as their languages are in 
many respects closely akin to some of the dialects 
about the region north of the Zambesi. 


— 


Mistcellancous. 
— 

Tun Mwiaxo RALwar Couraxx.—Tbe half. 
yearly meeting of the proprietors of this uncertaking 
was held at Verby on Tuesday. The chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report, which has 
already been published, pointed out that there had 
been a substantial increase in 28 traffic, but 
a heavy decrease in minerals, the latter being occa- 
sioned by the strikes in Derbyshire and South 
Yorkshire. He spoke favourably of the prospects 
of the Settle and Carlisle Railway, the traffic of 
which had fully realised their expectations, and 
referred in detail to a number of important works 
for the promotion of tbe success of the company, 
which were now rapidly approsebing completion. 
The report was adopted, and a dividend of five per 
cent. declared. 

Tur Aprroacnine School Boarp Ecvecrion,— 
We understand that it is in contemplation to request 
the Rev. Horrocks Cocks, of Kensington, to be put 
in nomination as a cagdidate for one of the vacan- 
cies in the borough of Chelsea in the School Board 
of London during the coming election, Few men 
have bad greater opportunities of studying the 
various school systems in Eugland, the Dominion 
of Canada, the United States, and in some of the 
countries of Europe. His — * character and 
his large experience are well known, while his 
catholicity of spirit aud unesectarian views will 

mmend him to the adherents of all churches 
and creeds. We believe he has been residiog in 
the Emerald Isle for nearly a year, but will return 
to England in a few days. We trust that the 
state of his health and his various engagements 
will enable him to become a candidate pledged to 
combine efficiency with r Mr. Cocks is 
also well able to deal with the all important topic 
of the redistribution and utilisation of the charities 
of London. This question, before long, must 
come to the front, for when the various endow- 
ments for education existing in the metropolis are 
employed for the purposes for which they were | 


originally bestowed, the school rate, at present to | 
high, will be greatly diminished, — West London | 
Advertiser. 


THe Peasopy Buipincs.—Dr. Bateson, the 
medical officer of health for Southwark, in bis 
annual report upon the health of the district, | 
states, in connection with the homes of the working 
classes, that the Peabody Buildings deserve —— 
attention, as they and others of a like kind clearly 
show what bevetit to health will follow from 
housing the working population in a way which 
betits humanity. The structura! completeness of 
these buildings, the care which is exercised over 
them as regards repairs and cleanlines#, with the 
character of those who occupy them, aud who are 
in the main the most temperate and provident of 
their class, naturally led him to expect a most 
favourable issue, and he was pleased to report this 
to be the case. The death-rate iu the parish was 
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244 in 1,000 persons li In the Peabody 
Buildings, situate in the friare-road, the 
death-rate was only 12 in 1,000 persons living, 
Thus the deaths did not reach one-half those 
which took place outside. The mode of ventila- 
tion, however, carried on in these buildings is 
hardly what it ought to be. The bedrooms have 
— . — and are ventilated by two ventilating 
bricks in the wall, and most of the ocoupiers 
state that they had to sleep with their bedroom 
door open. In the winter he had seen these 
ventilating bricks pasted over with paper. He 
was of opinion that ventilation to be N 
should be carried on imperceptibly and invisibly. 
Some continuous and cheap mode of warming the 
air in cold weather as it en was essential. 


OPENING OF NEW BoarD Scnoots at Cvnrrr- 
rowx. - On Morday evening the newschools erected 
by the London School Board in Glengall-road, 
Cubitt-town, were opened by Sir Charles Reed, 
chairman of the Board, who was accompanied on 
the occasion by Sir E. H. Currie, vice-chairman, 
the Rev. C. S. Coldwell, the Rev. Mr. Hewlett, 
Mr. Potto, &c. The chairman, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said that they had had the strongest 
possible evidence of the increased population in the 
metropolis, and in forming their census the London 
School Board had found there was a large 
deficiency in school accommodation in the Tower 
Hamlets district. They did not wish to interfere 
with the voluntary schools, as they valued at the 
highest possible rate the voluntary y. While 
giving credit for every place proved, they had to 
provide very largely within the margia. In that 
district in 1870 the number of children 1 
education was 6,234. The volun Bc 

rovided places for 3,851 children, which left 2,383 
or the board A1 By means of the schools 
they had erected they had redaced that deficienc 
to 224. There were some people who 
at the expense of the London Sch 
— 8 d oe provide * aia 
or the children, and consequen y 

teachers well. Parents waated to get their boys and 
girls out into the world asearlyas ble, and it was 

rfectly absurd to keep children fora long time learn · 

g their letters, when by good they could 
give them that power very soon, pass them 
through their standards quickly. At the same time 
he advised parents not to take their children away 
from the schools before they were to do so. 
Sir E. H. Currie defended the board from the charge 
of extravagance, which he said could not be sus- 
tained in the face of the fact that the Board 
built their schools in London for an average of 
7/. 108. per child, while the average cost through - 
out the country was 10/. — head. The pre- 
sent school would accommodate at present 546 
children, but it was capable of ent to the 
extent of accommodating 1,100 children. The 
meeting having been addressed by the Rev. C. 8. 
Coldwell and the Rev. Mr. Hewlett, vicar of St. 
Luke's, a vote of thanks to the chairman was pro- 
posed by Mr. Potto, and carried unanimously ; 
after which the proceedings terminated. 

Victron Huo on THE BULGARIAN BARBARITIES, 
—Victor Hugo has addressed to the — pro- 
test against Turkish barbarities, headed For 
Servia.” It commences as follows: — It 
becomes necessary to call the atiention of 
the Eu Governments to a fact so small 
it seems that the Governments 
to perceive it, That fact is this. A people is 
being assassinated. Where? In Europe ! 
this act witnesses? One witness—the whole world. 
Do the Governments see it? No. The nations 
have above them something which is below them 
the Governments. At certain moments this anomaly 

resents itself,—civilieation is in the les bar- 

ism. Is it wilful? No. It is simply professional. 
What the human race knows Governments are 
ignorant of. This is because Governments see nuth- 
ing through that shortsightedness peculiar to them, 
while the human race looks on with another eye, 
the conscience, We are about to astonish Euro- 
pean Governments by teaching them one thing 
viz., that crimes are crimes; that it is no more 
allowable for a Government than for an individual 
to be an assassin ; that Europe is solidair that all 
that happens in Europe is done by Europe ; that if 
there exists a wild beast government it must be 
treated as a wild beast ; that at the present moment 
quite close by us, there under our eyes, people are 
massacring, burning, pillaging, exterminating, cut- 
ting the throats of fathers aud mothers, selling the 
little girls and boys; th@t the children too small 


n 
Board ; 


to be sold are being cut in two by the blow 
of a sabre; that families are burnt in their 


houses ; that one town, Batak for example, has 
been reduced in a few hours from 9,000 inhabitants 
to 1,300; that the cemeteries are choked with 
more corpses than can be buried, so that to the 


| living who have sent them carnage the dead send 


back the pestilence, which is only fair.” After 
more to this effect, the impassioned Frenchwon 
goes on to gay: — Let us call things by their 
name. ‘To kill a man at the corner of a wood 
called a Forest of Bondy is a crime; to kill a le 
at the corner of that other wood called Diplo- 
macy is a crime aleo—a grester one. That is all 
the difference. Doe crime diminish iu proportion 
to its enormity? Alas, that 16 mdecd an old law 
uf history. il rix men you are Troppwann, ki)! 
600,000 you are a Cesar, To be monstrous is to be 
acceptable, Witness the St. Bartholomew blessed 
by Rome, the Dragonnades glorified by Bossuct, 
the 2ad of December saluted by Europe. But it 


‘is time that the old law is succeeded by the new 
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law. However black the night, the horizon must 
getting light. Yes, the night is black 
at the rising After the 
bebold the Koran. From one Bible 
efraternise. Jungamus Dertras. 
Behind the Holy See stands the Sublime Porte. 
We are given the choice of darkness, and seeing 
Rome offered us its Middle Ages, Tu has 
ought to offer us hers. Hence the 
ha pening in Servia. Where will it stop? When 
will fin the martyrdom of this heroic little 
nation? It — there issues ae n a 
ptory ition to go er. his 
Eibitian to go further in crime wo the pessie 
intimate to the Governments. 


‘But,’ we are 
told, ‘you forget that there are questions!’ To 
murder a man is a crime, to murder a 0 isa 
question! Each Government bas its question. Russia 
has Constantinople, England has India, France 
has Prussia, Prossia has France. We reply, 
Humanity also bas its question,’ and that question 
is this. It is greater than India, England, and 
Russia. It is the infant in its mother’s womb. 
Let us supersede the political question by the 
human question. The whole future is there. Let 
us say it, The future, whatever is done, will exist. 
E serves it, even crimes. What is hap- 
& proves the necessity of the United 

Let the distinct Governments 
Let us have 


rere 
swords which are the v of superstitions and the 
dogmas which have the sabre in the hand. No more 
Wars, no more maseacres, no more carnage—free 
t. free trade, fraternity. What Europe requires 
is a Nationality, one Government, one im- 
mense fraternal arbitration, Democracy at peace 
with itself, all the sister nations baving for their 
and capital Paris—that is Liberty, having light 


as ite capital; in one word, the United States of 
Europe. There is the goal, there isthe port. It 
was only truth yesterday; to-day, thanks to the 


executioners of Servis, it is evidence. To the 
thinkers are added the assassinu—the proof was 
278 by the monsters. The future is a god drawn 


Gleanings, 
— 

lr once retorted upon some one who 
called an every-day man, Well, if I am an 
every-day man, you are a weak one. 

Drer mo Drinxs.—Few people (says the Daily 
Telegraph) have any notion how delicious the drinks 
are that can be concocted from fruit, 7 they 

fresh and fresb,” 


are made, in vu parlance, 
and not ee „turn. A — of boiling 


water poured upon four pippins, 
and then allowed to cool slowly, produces a — 
as compared with which champagne cup, Badm 
brandy and soda, iced water, or even mint julep, are 
mere vanities. 
ryt 4— Pa the Middlesex — 
ust o judge an Irish policeman, nam 
2 5 Wines did you last see your sister? 
The ceman replied, ‘‘ The last time I saw her, 
my ord, was about eight months ago, when she 
ed at my house, and I was out.” Here the 
court broke into a roar of laughter. The Judge: 
Then you did not see her on that occasion ? 
Irishman answered. ‘‘ Nomy lord, I wasn’t there, 
at which everybody roared again. 

An isbman was recently boasting to a Bos- 
tonian that they had a book in the British Museum 
which was once owned by Cicero. Ob, that ain't 
nothin', rephed the Bostonian, in the museum 
in our city we have got the lead-pencil that Noah 
used to check off the animals as they went into 


, you 
rest of 
: ** Haven’t you seen 


„ Pompey, what am dat what goes when de 


waggon goes, stops when de waggon stops; it am 
no use to de w and yet de waggon can't 
without it?” I gubs it up, Clem. “ Why, de 
noise, ob course. 


Lonpon'’s Waste AND WANT.—Francatelli used 
to say that he could feed a thousand families on 
ACEP GEE 
way y y we 
wicked wanton destruction of food in 2 
for lack of some means Of rapid distribution. We 
were remarking last week on the aims and powers 
of the City gu and here would certainly be a 
splendid opening for one or two of the great com- 
panics which are assoviated with the provisioning 
of London. Recently the Duke of Edinburgh was 
eulogising the Fishmongers’ Com for weekly 
destroying tons and tons of fish v hick is said to be 
| op for rn Ry 2 more excellent would be 
111 cou — See 
uild bad by — sagnietions and an es 

ve organisation, preserved and distributed to the 

le who are in greatest need tobs of wholesome 
— 1 atom | which would but for this 
imely interposition have been lost altogether. 
Not a week, not a day, passes that we do not hear 
of quantities of fish, meat and vegetables, fruit and 
poultry wasted, and only utilised for mak 
manure ; and the original waste and destruction 
the markets are followed by almost equally wanton 
extrav ce at hotels, clubs, and private houses. 
There is a sovp-kitchen not far from Leivester- 
aquare where the clean gicksful of broken bread 


which come from two West-end clubs are eagerly 


received and by the hungry applicants, 
who sniff from afar the odoar of that great cauldron 


of stock made from the bones and ends of joints 
the unconsidered trifles of the larder and the 
kitchen. In the matter of some of the cheaper 
kinds of vegetables and of fruit, the costermongers 
continue to carry them through those poor outlying 
neighbourhoods where they find ready customers, 
but there is little chance of meat, fish, or poultry 
— distributed in a similar way. Even if they 
could be, there are people all round London who 
seldom know what it is to have a full meal, and 
there are scores of children who scarcely know the 
taste of wholesome meat at all. City Press. 


THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie- 
ties commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble; while really making them thick, 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be essil ected, for if 
cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch. 
—7 * Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three 
times strength of these cocoar, and a re‘reshirg beverage 
like tea or coffee. 


“Births, Barringes, nd Beaty, 


A orm charge of One Shillin is made 
2 hewn ch pan he ie heading, for whic 


MARRIAGES. 
ROCK —FRASER.—June 30, at Dunedin, N. Z., John Wil- 
— By Py el may %-~g’ 
er rt Fraser, * 
N K hues te t Park Presbyteris — 
August at Fa U 
EF Grosvenor- 


Highbury New Park, N., * 

of Bristol, Mr. Thomas H. 

1 „„ to Sarah Elisabeth. second 

KING Ar 34, t reste Chapel, b 

— „ at Regent’s-par pe 

; D, Thomas Robert, eldest von of N. 

Judd, New street, to Anne Elisabeth, only daughter 
. King, of Bouthwark-bridge-road, 8. K. 

a me 2 2 24, at 9 

158 Presbyterian Chu Manchester, 

J. A. Gardmer, W. C. Thorburn of Manchester, to Anita, 
daughter of the late R. C. M‘Lean, Esq, of Plymouth- 

, Manchester, and Buenos Ayres. 

BLAKKE—BAKER.—August 23, at the Congregational 
Church, Sudbury, by the Rev. J. F teer, second son of 
J. O. Blake, Gosport, to Savina Clarke, e daughter of 
Alf, Baker , Suffolk. 

BAINES—GOW AKD.— August 26, in London, Char es 
Baines, of Hallaton, to — daughter of the 
* Ogden Goward, of Deem Wood Farm, Northampt on- 

ire. 


DEATHS. 


2 


water-house, Brixton-rise, 
Beg, son of the late 8, Sbaen, Esq , of 


du 
Crix, Hatfield Peveril, Essex, 62. 
EVAN.—Avgust 22, on board Torrens, on arrival in 
. Rev. C. W. Evan, of Adelaide, South 


Susannah, wife of James Russell Endean, and sister to 
E. H. Bentall, Erq., late M. P. for Maldon, aged 57 years. 


A RAL Summer Davicacy.—Rose’s Lime Juice 
Condat mized with water, or as an effervescing drink, io 


soda or potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with 
spirits it supphes a delightful and 22 stimulant- 

exertion and extremely wholesome. Bold every, 
where. should be carefi.l to order Rose's Lime 


Juice Cordial, all others being irsitations. Wholesale stcres 
II,. Curtam-road, Finsbpry. 
OLLOWAY's OINTMENT AND Pitts.--Old Wounds, 
and Ulcers y ex confirms the fact which 
over opposition for thirty years—vis , that no 
known equal to Holloway’s remedies, for curing 
diseases of the skin, erysipelas, 
scalds, aud, in truth, all cases where the 
To cure these infirmities quick'y is of 
mportance, as the com confineme: t indoors 
the general health. ready means of cure are 
way'’s Ointment and Fille, which heal the 
ir cause In the very worst cases the 
succeeded in effecting a perfect cure, after 
failed of giving any relief. Desperate 
tues. 


Wilt 


li! 
e 


2, 
q 


in rege not simply in imi- 
* 


exerted, 
ing the 
the 
cautiou 
et. 


For Noruina —To 
using “ llo:nimen's Te-, to 


give an opportunity to those not yet 
taste and compere its quslity, 
send gratis to all applicents a Sample Packet 
re Tea os supplied to t agents, and which, for 
ic! flavour, aud chespues-, is unequalled, 
Messrs. HoRNIMAN, 20, 30, 31, aud 32, 


m 
of the 


strength, 

Write for sample to 

W orm wond- street 
— L 


avalysis of the LL Whieky from the eminent apalyst, Dr. 
Hill Heseall:—"1 have very carefully aud fully 
analyeed samples of this well known end popular whisky. 
The samples were so't and mellow to the taste, aromatic aud 
ethereal to the swell.—The whisky must be provounced to 
well matured, and of very excellent quality. The 

jon may feel full coutidence in the purity and 


: 


. 
to the public to read the following extracts of the 


ica] profession 
= of this whisky.” 20, Gt. Titchfield-st., Ox ord st, 
* 


Eprs’s Cocoa. GRATEFUL AND COMPOATING.—" By 
. of the natural laws which govern 


which may save us many beary 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 

enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blond 
and a properly nonrished frame.“ Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water and milk,—Svuld only in 
packets labelled—“James Errs & Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.“ 

Tootn-Acns.—E. Fmith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, near 
Cirencester, writes: “I have tried Bunter’s Nervine in 
many cases of severe Toothache, and in every instance per- 
manent relief has been obtained; I therefore strongly 
recommend it to the public.” Of all Chemi- te, ls. IId. 

Dyzine at Home.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual, Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers 


Adbertisements, 


ONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 
2 —ARghy 3 pe on. application Mr. 
ure, ses On & — 0 

J. W. isichards, B. A., 108, Lancaster - road, otting- hill. a 


LE HELP REQUIRED, to assist in light 

nn + duties 2 r servants. Must — 
a — * 5 * 7 
1 we N 
street, Highgate. 


r. Cutbush, newsegent, High- 

OURNEMOUTH.— HEATHER DEAN 

COLLEGE, for YOUNG LADIES, is situated on 

the West Chiff. Superior advanteges are offered to all for 

whom a seaside residence and mild climate are desirable. 

Terms sent on application to the Principals, Mrs. and the 
Misses Fletcher. 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
COLUMN HOUSE, SHREWSBURY, SALOP. 
Principals— Mrs. NOBLE, Mises BRANNAN, and Miss 
NOBLE, assisted by Professors. 

The course of study includes English, French, German, 
Latin, Ke. Pupils pre for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. References and prospectuses on appli- 
cation. 

The MiCHAELMAS TERM begins on the ] 9th September. 
Articled Pupil required. 
ASHINGTON HOUSE PRIVATE and 

COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 53, Guildford-street, 


Russell-equare, W.C,— Clean, comfortable, Font 
situsted, convenient for Cit avd 1 — places of interest. 
Near to Euston, Midland, Great Northern, and M it an 


Railway Stations, and General Omnibus routes. erms 
strictly moderate.—Particulars on application to the Pro- 
prietor, E. Palmer. 


SALE TO-MORROW. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


BROMPTON EPISCOPAL CHAPEL. 


In tHe Hieu Court or Justice—Chancery Division — 
In the matter of the estate of WILLIAM DunNnrForp, 
deceased. 


MACKINTOSH v. GREENSLADE. 


ESSRS. HARDS, VAUGHAN, and 
JENKINSON are instructed by the Master of the 

Rolls, the Judge to whose Court the above cause is attached, 
to SELL BY AUCTION, st the MART, TOKENHOUSE 
YARD, Bank of K . To-monaow (Thursday) the 3] st 
August, 1876. at Two o'clock, a most valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY, known as the“ BROMPTON EPISCOPAL 
CHAPEL” Montpelier-street, Brompton now and for 
many years used for the services of the Church of 
England, but, being entire'y unfettered by any restrictions, 
available for the purposes of phy = sect. The build- 
ing, which is most substantia’, three galleries, chancel 
aud vestry, aud an excellent n, and contains seats fcr 
about 1,000 persons. Being situate in the centre of so 
wealthy and fashionable a locality, it cannot fail under 
on management to be highly successful. Possession will 


ven. 
Har be viewed by cards only. Particulars, s, and 
conditions of sale may be obtamed of Messrs. Jenkinson, 
Owev, and Olivers, Solicitors, 1, Corbet-court, Gracechurch- 
street; at the Mart, aud at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 6, 
Moorgate-street, E. C., and Greenwich, Kent. 


—— eee ßr — ——— — — — — 


BEALE&SON’S ORGANS 


Are all warranted to be built of the best and well-seasoned 
materials. Superior workmanship, impressive tone, and the 
most recently improved mechanism. 


Estimates aud Testimonials forwarded with promptitude. 


ORGAN WORKS, BRIDGWATER. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 
My Sse. JAY are always provided with ex- 
pt rienced 


dresswakers and milliners, ready to travel 
to any pert of the kingdom, tree of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden end unexpected mourning require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses aud millinery, besides materials at Id. per 
yard aud upwards to cut from the piece, all marked iu plaiu 
fizures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Loudon 
General Mourning Warehouse iu Regent-street. 
Keasc uable estimates are also given for household mourniug 
at a great eaving to large or small families, 


JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
243, 245, 247, 249, 251, REGENT-8TREET, W. 


Ave. 30, 1876. 
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MAGNETINE. 


DARLOW & CO’S 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MA GNETIC APPLIANCES 


— eociaty have testified te thelr bene 
effecta in cases of Gout and Rheumatism 


Liver, Riteey, Lang, Sivest, en Chest nplaix 
Dre 


other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


is asa 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, d., M. b., K. A. C. 8. K. 


DARLOW’S 


PATENT 


MAGNETIC 


APPLIANCES. 


H WILKI 
M. D., MRC. S. R. 
From the Rev. JOHN STOCK, LL.D. 


DARLOW'S 


PATENT 


MAGHETINE 
CURATIVE 


APPLIANCES. 


DARLOW’S 
PATENT 


i 


B 


f 
b 


b 


MAGNETIC 


APPLIANCES. 


3 


EE 
i 


i 
* 


: 


4 


; 


o Seer n 1874. 


Dean a, — Having for some time 
low nervous state, 


been in 8 Very was 


DARLOW'S 


| 
1 
a 
a 


18 
52 


PATENT 


MAGNETINE 


CURATIVE 


i 


171 
Ht 


EEE 
11 


NETINE 
411 r— 


DARLOW & Co., 


Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 


443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 


Opposite CHaRIna Cross RATLWAVY Srariox. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application, 


vad 


inferior manufacture. 


QEWING 
Monis £5 5s. 
SINGER 


Senne 


PRICE 
FROM 


Morse £5 5s. 


— — — 


FROM 


Quwine 
Mom £5 5s. 
SINGER +4, 


Sone 


FROM 


EWING FROM 


Monis £5 5s. 


PER 
WEEK. 


— 


SINGER eier 5% 
QEWING FROM DISCOUNT 
Monmss £5 68. den. 
warn „ o> wena 
SINGER ead 5 
QGEWING AT HAND 
OR 
Monis 28. 6d. TREADLE. 
PER WERK. Pee 
ON IN 
SINGER HIRE PORTABLE 
QEWING AT CASE 
FOR 
M 4CHings 2s. 6d. TRAVELLING. 
PER WEEK. 
SINGER price 1 
FROM 9/6 


ON HIRE 


AT TERMS 


WITHIN 


WITH OPTION 


— —— — 


SINGER price en HIRE 


PURCHASE 
WITHOUT EXTRA 


COST. 


ON HIRE. 


PRICE way be returned 


or purchased at 
any time, or pur- 
chased by con- 


* tinuing the hire. 


SINGER 


Quwine 


PRICE 
FROM 


Mon. £5 5s. 


y 
“SINGER” 
Machines 

machines 


yo 2 
e 
— 


SEE THAT Is on the arm 
of the Machine 

OUR NAME and also on the 

Brass Trade- 

SINGER Mun Piste 
SINGER price 1 2 
b , Bee 
gen 
Mons £5 58. she Company® 


—— 


39, 
LONDON, E.C. 


147, CHEAPSIDE EC. 
132, OXFORD STR 


WAY, 8. E. 
144, BROMPTON ROAD, 
12, COMMERCIAL Ro., §. 


AND 95 OTHER BRANCHES IN 
KINGDOM. 


EET, W. LAND 

83, NEWINGTON CAUBE- | 131, SOUTH st. 0 
141, HIGH F., CROYDON 
1, CLARENCE 
KINGSTON 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE, 
FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICES. 
8, CASTLE BT. 


H st 


„ B. W., 
THE UNITED 


THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


KINdS- 


N 


STREET 
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Bye LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
Campbell, 


, Norfolk. 
Dee. 5, 1859. 
„Gent emen,— ted the 
virtues RABICA 
best 
it fow in 


shape, In 


RE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
to be able to assure you that these last 
ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—*" -seven years 
DYSVEPBIA, from which | have 
and incouvenience, and for which | had consulied 
of many, has been removed * this 
in six weeks’ time, &c.—PARKER D. B/NGHAM, Captain 
Aoyal Navy.—London, 2ud O.tober, 1848.” 


U BARRY'S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable from ia, nervousness, asthma, 


Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. N 


D BARRY’S FOOD.—Care No. 52, 
CONSUMPTION.—“ Thirty-three years’ 


422 


of li 
DE 
and deen rem by DU BARRY’'S 


have 
. M and 
beige AMES ROBERTS 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan,— 


In censeouence of a Liver 
for seven ) ears, and s0 
unis te read, write, or, in fect, attend to anything; with « 
pe yous itation all 


over, bad digestion, constant 


117 
it 127 


i 


5 
15 


absorbents, and supersedes, 
of 


plaints, grav 
tion, and cramp ot the urethra, the kidveys and and 
— . — KUD WU KZEK, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M. D. 
URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IKKITABILITY., 


has cured me of 


I have never felt so comfortable as 1 do now.—J, 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-lsles.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD (suitably 1 for all climates) sells: In tins, 

tip, at 28.; of lib, 3s, Gd; Ad., 6s; Sib. 148.; 12ib, 
288. 24lb., 50s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder im tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s, 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s, 
576 cups, E54. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS, — 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 

in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, aud the feverish, seid, or bitter taste on waking up, o: 
caused by ovions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinbing. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, aud are more highly nourish- 
— ＋— than even meat. — II., 3s. Gd. 2ib., Gs. ; 

„508. 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 

kK t-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 

Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Vis 

Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 28, 

20, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, 
Vienna; and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town, 
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OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, OAK. 
WORTH BANK, HESKETH PARK, SOUTH- 


PORT. 

Mrs. LOWTHIAN will shortly OPEN a Preparatory 
School for Boys under 13 years of sage. The arrangement of 
the Classes and of the School Course will be directed b 
F. F. Rigg, B.A., Principal of Strathmore House School, 
Soutbport. 

Prospectuses, &c., on application. 


OARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN’S 
SON's, DRILL HALL, Norwood Junction. 


Terms, from 5 Guineas per quarter. Reference is per- 
mitted to Edward Miall, Esq. 
HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE 
ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. 


Principals— Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

This School is establ.shed on the Collegiate System in 
furtherance of the principles for the higher education of 
women. 

The training, moral, mental. and physical, is thoroughly 
systematised and carefully graded, and is under the guidance 
of trained and experienced teachers. 

Each class meets in a separate room, and a laboratory has 
been added, in which the Senior Students are practically 
instructed in Chemistry and Physics. 

ial attention is given to the various branches of 
E which are taught in a manner both efficient aud 
interesting. 
The Principals having resided for some time abroad are 
enabled 20 ensure to the pupils the practical acquirement of 
the Continental | 0 

Unusual interest is attached to the study of Music by the 
combination of the Theory With the Practice, aud by atten- 
tion to rhythm. 

to well-known Congregational ministers and 
gentiemen. 

For Prospectuses and names of referees, apply to the 
Principals, 

MICHAELMAS TERM will begin Monpvay, Sept. 18. 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Head Master — Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M. A., Lond. 
Second Master—THOS. — Eeq., M. A., Jesus Coll., 
on. 


The College occupies a most healthy site in 25 acres of 
ground, aod is replete with all modern requirements for the 
ao and mental welfare of the tr 

t is endowed with SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £15 
to £40 per annum, anda JUNIOR SCHOOL forms part of 
the College arrangements. 

Foll Pr usesand terms may be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. EDWARD BAYLY, The College, Taunton, 


—— — — — — 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
HEATHFIELD ROAD, HANDSWORTH, BIK 
MINGHAM., 
C mducied by Miss TOLLER, with the assistance of Masters 
and an efficient Resident Teacher. 

Miss Toller seeks to combine thorough nding in the 
rudiments of a liberal Education, with the comfort and 
watchful care of a Christian home. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Farivar, September 15th 


ꝶ—ꝓé— ſ — — — — 


— — — 


PRING HILL COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 

The approaching SESSION of this College will commence 
in SEPTEMBER NEXT. Two Exhibitions of. the respective 
value of £40 and £30 per aunum, tenable tor two years, are 
for competition to Students for the Congregational 
plication for admission should be made with- 

y the Rev. Dr. Simon, at the 
College, or to the Hon. See, the Rev. F. Stephens, Birch- 
field, Birmingham, from whom all requisite information can 
be obtained. 


ELECT EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 34, AUA 
Garoens, KensincTton Park, Los box. 
This is confidently recommended to CurisTIAN PARENTS 
** the Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, B. A., from 
now Eminent Professors attend. 
U y Examinations.—Address, “ Principal, as abeve 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &, will on application to 
DANIEL r. HOWORTH, Principal. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP’s STORTFORD, 


the East Anglian Girls’ Co Cc 
lata. by nglian Gir liege Company 


Chairman of the Directors—WOODHAM DEATH, Eszq., 
ae. Stortford. 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN (late of Milton Mount 
College), assisted by Resident Governesses. 
Visiting Professors will attend from London aud Cam- 
bridge for Instrumental Music, Class Singing, Diawiog, 
Mat tics, and Calisthenics. 
Pupils will be red for the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion and for the South Keusington Art aud Science Exami- 


nations. 
uses, with revised scale of fees, apply to the 
T. W. Davide, Hon. Sec, pro tem,, 4, St. George’s- 
square, Upton, E. 
‘the NEXT TERM wil COMMENCE on Tuurspay, 
September 17. 


Py CBOOR FOR Mist GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 

Heap Masrer—Reyv., Richd. Allott, B. A., Trin. Col., Camb. 

G. HN Bianchi, Esq., B. A., St. Peter's 


Classica Col, Camb, Ist in the 2nd Class 
AND ' Classical II nors, 1874. 
ENGLISH Rev. Jas. Mclsaac, M.A, Glasgow. 


MATHEMATICAL | Rev, Jas. Legge, M.A., Aberdech. 

1. N. Hooker, Neg. 

FRENCH AND GeRMAN—Paul Rosselet, Esq., and other 
Masters. 


The NEXT TERM will commence Tuurspay, Sept. 7, 1876. 
For and other particulars, apply to the Head 

11 — Mr. A. 32 * 

East of England Nonconformist School Company, Limited. 


THE NONCON FORMIST. 
TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Princir-ls—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will begin Tuunspay, Sept. 21st. 


EDFORD COUNTY SCHOOL COMPANY 
(Limited.) 

Chairman—EARL COWPER, K.G. 
Vice-Chairman— Ma. SAMUEL WHITBREAD, M. P. 
Head -Master of the School C. W. BOURNE, MA., 
Cantab., late Senior Mathematical Master at 
Marlborough College. 

Aunual Fee £36 or £12 per Term (nelusive). 
The Next Term will commence on September 6th, 1876 
(inclusive). 


Apply to Secretary, Mr. M. Sharman, Solicitor, Bedford. 


ss s#$$EYTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIBE. 


Heap MastTer— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 


Szconp Master— 
JAMES SHAW, E.., B. A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 
Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
The Directors’ Scholarsbip ........ . 25 Guineas per annum. 
Senior Tettenhall ,, 0 o.oo. 30 ” 


Junior Tettenhall haere 

Tenable at the College. 
The Shaw Scholarship ............ £30 per annum. 
D £30 


Tenable for three years at the Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Londen Universities. 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
apply to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip PF. Rowe, 
A., Becretary, ‘Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
AUTUMN TERM, from Serr. 19 to Dec 20. 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises. 


(aes on HOUSE SCHOOL, 120, 
AAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, near Birmingham. 
Principal—FREVERIC EWEN, 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on Tves- 
DAY, Sept. 19th. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Merz 

RICHARD fr. WEYMOUTH, E=, D. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council o 
the Philological Society, &e., Ke. 

Vice-Master-— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R.A.8., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philoswphical Society of Man 
— 1 1 at Leen at 

essor tics ap ic im Aired 
College, Bradford, &c. 
ASSISTANT MasteRs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B.A. 
F. E. I. S., Member of the Council of he Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 


— 


University of London, &c., &c. 
JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq. B.A. (Lond, and Camb), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe- 


matics at the University of London. 
JAMES WOOD, Esq, M.A. Loni. (in Branch I., Classics) 
A. ERLEBACH, Eag., B.A. Lond. 
G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. ; 
Lavy Resipent—Mies COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence Tuaurspay, 
September 14th. 
‘uses and furtber iformation, apply to th 


Fo: Prose 
K. NH. WAR H. A. ° 


YOLEBROOKE CULLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GKEEN LANES, LONDON, N. 


Principals—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 


Thorongh Education. Careful training. Particulars of 
Fees and Studies in Prospectus. 


THB NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EsTasLisHep 1881. 

Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, MA. (Lond. U.). assisted 
by competent Masters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY M.P., Halifax, Chairman. 


W. H. f“. * LP, W.keteid, Treasurer. 
J. R. WO ENHOLME, MA., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
ComMMITTES. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, MA., I. Briggs, Eeq.,J.P.. Wakefield. 
Huddersfield. T. W. Burnley, Esq., Gomersa’. 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. L. Shepherd, Esq., Dewsbury, 
Rev. Chas. York. | James un, „Leeds. 
* — „Halifax. 
. Su 0 2 rig hou · e 
Ert Wini Hr. Manchester 


Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batiey 
The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 


announcmg, that a new ae has just been erected capabie 
of accommodating one hun Pupiis, and specially adapted 
to secure their comfort. “The school itself is an 


exce'lently-contrived buildiug, where. . . nothing has been 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and well-furaished classrooms, 
| examined the dormitories, lavatorics, &c., and found them 
su to most that I have inspected. Ihe situation cannot 
well be for healthiness,”—Extract from the Cam- 
bridge Exawiner’s Report, M:dsu numer, 1874. 

The course of instruction includes ail branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
it the Pupils for any departnseut of business, or for Matricu- 
lation at any University. 

There are two s of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), and one for te weeks (at Christmas). 

ications for admis*.on to be tent to the Principal. 

For with a wew of the School Premises, 
Terms, and furihey information, apply to the Prinetpal or 
Secretary. 


| Pusan 


and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
I by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS 188 ee ide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Bi and collected. Money 
received on deposit at . rates, Apply at the offices, 
54, Old Broad E 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Maneger, 
ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR 


DEATH AND INJURIES 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
7 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Hon. A. Kinnarrp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 Cornartt, and 10, Reaznt-staest, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


— — 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay App at 
the Office of the Bick Bui_pine Sociatfr, and 

30, Southam ptov-buildings, Chancery-lave. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

rposes.— Apply at the Office of the Binksecx FregsHoLp 
Lane Socisty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
dery-lane. 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Binxexcx Bank, 29 and 30 

Svuthampton buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 

repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books suppiied, Eng- 
lish and i Stocks an bares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o ock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New LECTURE 

by Prof. ee tN BURNING and COMBUSs.- 
TION, and CROOKE’S DISCOVERIES and APPA- 
RATUS, Brillivot Experiments, C. E. Heinke’s Diving 
2 and Submarine Lam Two Divers. Diving 
Bell twice daily. Type Writer. Hogg’s Patent Veutilation. 
Bateman’s Collection of Model Steam 2 Bidder’s 
Megvetie Lamp. Tisley’s Compound alam, Ke, &c. 
Admission to the whole, ls. ; an Children under 10, 
half-price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Alice in Wonder- 
land; or, MORE WONDERS in WONDER- 
LAND, New Songs, Views, and Illustrations, by Mr. 
Buckland. A WALK THROUGH the TOWER, 

and WONDERS of the MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. I. 
King. Mr. Tayler's WONDERFUL BOY; Clsirvoyance 
and Plate Dancing extraordinary, SOLOS on the VIOLIN 
by Miss C. A. Brousil, of the Celebrated Brousil Family. 
n ls.; Schools and Children under 10, 

price. 


Wenn CHAINS, &c., TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 


_ JAMES SIMMONS, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 
USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


tation 
BEST and 

Sold by Chemists gad [ron &c., in Boxes, 1s. 
2s. 6d., and 48, 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and Co, find that, through the recommen- 
dation of the Medical Profession, the demand for their 
CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely medicinal 
purposes is very great. They think it will be satisfactary 
to the Public to read the following EXTRACTS OF THE 
ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, 
Dr. AntnurR HILL HassaLi:— 

“| have very carefully and fully analysed samples of this 
well-known and popular Whisky. The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, we'l- matured, and of 
very excellent quality. ‘he Medical Profession may feel fail 
confidence im the purity aud quality of this Whisky,” 20, 
Gt, TAPCHFLIELD ST., OXFORD Sr., LONDON, 


— — — — — — — — 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAQNESIA. 


For over 30 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentie aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and miants, 


DINNEFORD awnp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists, 
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WILLIAM TARN AND CO. 


Beg to call attention to the unusual facilities that they have for promptly supplying 


FAMILY MOURNING, 


Of good style, made of the choicest materials, at very moderate prices. All their work is made on 
their premises, under the supervision of competent managers. 


DRESSMAKING. 


MILLINERY. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, 8. E. 


COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
eee ee 
taken for Railways aad other Im and also Values 


NSOPHISTICATED ALCOHOU.—0. D. V. 
PURE BRANDY, Twice Rectified, and aivested of all 

fuse! oil.— Pecnliarly free from acidity and better 
to the use of invalids than any other spirit.“ Dr. Andrew 
Ure. Au article of undoubted purity in point of strength 


and astrin „it exhibits the qualities of a 
y. 38s, per dos. Hetablished 1 


—ä— oie. 
HENRY BRETT and Co., 26 and 27, High Holborn. 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


direct from the Maker, on any subject, at the following | 


PLAIN, 168. CoLtourseD, 30s. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 
Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO, 
222, Oro Kent Roap, Lonnpor, S. E. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 


pence 
Wholesale Agents Franke and Co., 14, Little Tower- street, 


ELECTRICITY 16 LIFE. | 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT | 
CHAIN - BANDS, BELTS 


G 10 
(FELTED). 

The — 2 of ~~ * — * 
those — — 4-11 publish statements wholly 
on their own authority, Mr. Po.vernmacuzr need only refer 
— the statements of The testimonies 


sess es3s3 3283 


J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


4 OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
69 — n BLOOD MIX. 


Traps Mak, —“ Boop Mrxtu 


Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally 
the system in a short time by the use of this 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiated 1 ou find its impurities 
bursting through pim ; 
— When you find it obstructed sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feel will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution oi 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value. 

LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d, each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the ont wajority of long-stand- 
ing cases, — BTI ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT ME Dl. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 132 

stamps by the . 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
W Medicine H 


Hand or Foot, Machines exchanged. Mouth's free trial. 


holesale: All Patent ouses. 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET,. 


By Her Masesty’s Royat Lrrrans Parent. 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION, 


WITHOUT INCONVENIENCE FROM DRAUGHT, ETC., BY 
THE NEW PATENT 


“Excelsior Syphon Ventilator. 


. (Title registered.) 
HE best and most effectual ‘‘ Syphon“ or other 
Ventilator yet offered to the public. No moveab’e 
parts 1 valves. Not e out = 
order. churches, chapels, va 
stables — Ke. ee 


supply of air by this Ventilator w not liable to be interfered 
with by winds; it adjusts itself automatically to the demand, 
and can be shut off at pleasure. 

HILL & HEY, Ventilating Engineers, 


HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE, 
The Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers. 


TRS 55a. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; WEIR’S 428.GLOBE MACHINE for 
Dresemakers; WEIR’S S. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 


Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-equare, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Spurious Imitations of 


In consequence of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA @ PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea tenis 


which will be placed on every botile of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 


November, 1874. 


WLE’S CHLORODYNE, 
immediate relief in 


renowned — — 


INFANT LIFE. 


The safest Remedy for Children cutting their Teeth is 


MRS. JOHNSOWS SOOTHING SYRUP, 


which is not swallowed as a medicine, but is used only on 
the Gums. It contains no Narcotic, nor anything that can 
injure the most delicate infant. it Coole the Heated Gums 
and gives immediate Relief. Prepared only by 
BARCLAY & SONS, Farrinepon Staeet, London. 
Price 2s. Od. per bottle. Sold by all Chemists. 


EN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT and SANATORIUM. Resident 
ician: WM. CUBITT LUCEY, M. D. C. M., M. R. C. 8. 
alterations and which 


WASHING MACH/NERY. 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS. ff 
AN Of£CLIV/TY AND i 
SON (OTHER feds 


1 
WN CAHURNS. 7 ae 


1 
my Bu. fis Wf SYRINCES. 
& TOS =p Oy AS WATERCANS. 
OF At WATER BARROWS. 
FOR HOUSE, ON CARDEN SEATS. 
CARDEN, 


oO SPADES. 
DAIRY. & Jo 2 RAKES. 
STABLES 


W 117 
&e. ay MOWERS N S ORAS. 


1 Ah ft OF EVERY WAKE N OG” 
hy NX 


LVERY Ss/ZE. * 
VAI CATALOCULS FREE O 


— 


D OOALS.— Best 
— — Best Inland, 16. 
Inland, Clase B. 248, Bast Coke, 160. 

Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


L 8.—LEA and 0O.’8 PRICES.— 


C 2 Ne; W 


E 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEG 


(AFT. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLES. 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and favour, in Imperial pint and quart 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 


The Ppotte ae FISH in fancy tins 


AA OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, - HARE, 

89 JULIENNE, and MU ATAWN 

yams, JELLIES, aad ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 


— T JELLY ia bottles, Orange, 
AL ee and 28 es 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
* fresh ead 5 Orange, Lemon 


PRAT LY 
DROKD PANTECUNTCON 0% 


8 


The New 
Trousers, 
at 13s. & 748. 
The | 
New Suits, 
at 428. & 508. 
e 
Youths’ and 
Boys’ 
Clothing 
for the 
Season. 
Samuel 
Brothers) so grest bes been the develo 
New eee 
P re Mm 18 @ &| Se,ve3 and extensive promices, 66 
Now Open, ties of coders can beeather coum. 
65 & 67, 
Ludgate Hill, 


SUMMER OVERCOATS, 21s. to 55s. 


* 1 New Premises 1 — J 4 to Tug City 
ANK, nearly opposite Mesert. rothers’ prese 
Establishment. 


APPLICATION. 


— — 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 65 & 67, Ladgate-hill, E. C., London. 


7% * 
R —— ——— — n — — a A 


—— — —ʒ5ñ45t — — 
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P SALT. 
n 8 N 2 
Tw 8 SEA . 
1 S SEA SALT 


—— —ä—ü — 


Tun 8 SEA SALT 
Imparts a healthy complexion. 

IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Creates a good appetite. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Reaovates the digestion. 


MAN’S SEA SALT 
1 8 SEA SALT 
r[IDMAN’S SEA 
: Invigorates the young. 
BEA SALT 
Stimulates the middle-aged. 
bars SEA SALT 


Restores the decrepid. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Has benefited millions. It should be used by every- 

body. Baths 4 with this salt may always be obtained 
at the A „ Arg) H- treet, Regent-street, and 5, 


refreshing luxury. 
Removes lass itude. 


ens weakly infants. 


New Broad-street, City. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Enables you to enjoy a sea bath in your own room at 


the cost of a few e. ve ounces of 
used witn each lon of water. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
that Ht cannot ‘be obtained im bulk; bot onty ix teow 2 
boxes bearing the trade mark of the proprietors. 
43-4 
21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 


CATHERY’S 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


A NEW, PLEASANT, REFRESHING, AND. 
3 SAFE MEDICINE. 

or Affections, Heartburn 

Acidity of the Stomach, —— Gout, Loss of 
— A Affections of the Liver, de. 


salt should be 


In large bot*les, 28. each, 
C. CATHERY, 12, DALSTON RISE, HACKNEY, 
LONDON, 
Sold by all Chemists, 


A NTAKOS cures without trouble or 
imconven‘ence. Directions for use with each 
box. Price 18. lid. Sold by all Chemists. 


A NTAKOS is a simple plaister, and is 
42 rr 


A NTAKOS only requires to be tried 
to ensure its appreciation and recommendation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Ask for Antakos. 


A NTAKOS is only 18. Id. 
A thereby placing it Aus the — el, — 
thelese, many sufferers would gladly give a large 
eto possess such an ease-giving remedy, 
A NTAKOS. Please note that this is 
— ot now forwarde man 
having been lost in 4 TIDMAN ad 


SON, Wholesale Agents, 21, Wilson-st.eet, | 


F.asbury, London, K. C. 


PLrorortzs, HARMONIUMS, AND 
12 at Wholesale Prices. 
Saving 80 to 60 per cent. 
Mustrated Catalogues post free. 
BENNETTS and BENNETTS, 
5, GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, 8. W. 
Temporary premises during building. 
SPECIAL. 
ULL COTTAGE PIANO, handsome Figured 
Walnut, Carved Trusses, Trichord, best lvory 
Keys, 24 Guineas retail price, 36 Guineas). 
Warranted five years. 
OTTAGE or SCHOOL HARMONIUMS, Full 
— . Keys, 5 Guineas (usual retail price, 7 
inens). 


IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash). 


— 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, compass, 10 Guineas ; Harmoniums, 3 stops, 6 


8 
Guineas, All in elegant Walnut Cases. Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 


G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Company, 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. W. 


Og desirous of — Se Linens 
oth — perfection should supply their Laundresses 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 


OHN MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS. 
G ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Dry Lobsters in Tins, for Salads, Curries, &c. 
Hem and Chicken Sausages in Skins and Tins. 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
be eS So a 3.000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 
Factories, A and London. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 

OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED? 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, ) The Best 
in th 

1d. Packets; 6d., I., and 2s. Tins. WORLD 

ORKSHIRE RELISH, The Most 
Bottles, Gd., 1s, and 2s, each. in the World. 


QUININE WINE, The 
Bottles, Is., ls. lid, 2s., and | BES TONIC 
2s, 3d. each. yet introduced. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 


— — — 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 

Du. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.., the Inventor, 

recommends this as the pest and most NourisHinea of 

all IN TAN rs and Invatips’ Foops which have hitherto 


body, and is to a considerable extent Se_r-Dicesrive. 


each. 
by Arthur Hassall, M.D. Lond., on the 
— Infants, r. invalids, with Ly 
n, t 
General | Managemen Children, sent post free on 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and Co., Leeds. 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 
that this Tobacco is now put up by them in pee We — 


ONE OUSCE PACKETS 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
N ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
purifier of the blood, it effects the 


UMMER MEDICINE. 


summer suitable 
taken, warm 


remedy has yet been found to 
N KAT ES WORSDELL’S 


INVALIDS, 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, Kc. Names and Ad- 
dresses of Thousands of extraordinary Cures, also those 
of many Munisters, added. tT courted. Details of 
Self-cure, post free, bound, tamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-equare, London, N. 
vs — — — or THe Boox:— 
ETHODIST RECORDER says, “ Success testified | 
othe Wa ice The 10 ‘ 
ATCHMAN says, “ work will well u- 
tal,“ e., &e. * 
The Paimitivs Metuopist says. “The treatment | as 
| met with great success,” 


DELICIOUS SAUCE ~ 


| Cerning this 


3 oo ee £5 10s. ie 
Bole “ty SHREWSBURY, 89, C Old Baile, E.C, 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road S. W. 


JOHN BURGESS ANDO SON’S 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 
ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
have been Manufactured only by them 
FOR MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps) LONDON 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
o JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


OCEANIC OZONE. 


N IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.—Mr. WM. 
POUPARD, of 7, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, London, 


is the happy discoverer of a treasure from ocean, curing 
iam, Rheumatic Ie Having suffered all the 
intensities of those most maladies, aud receiving 20 


effectual a cure from the marvellous powers of his discovery, 
considers it a duty incumbent upon himself to give publicity 
of the same to i — cad ol ened 


Pyr ER'W QUININE and IRON TONIC 

__ _____ Purifies and Eariches the Blood. 

PE QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— — 


IDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER'S UININE and — — 
in Berof tae Di * — 
Indigestion, ak Weakness of the Chest, and Respi 


ratory Organa, Ague, ers of all kinds. 


| QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits and Re-establishes the General 
Bodily Health. 


Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 11s., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


meme 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS,. 
Boxes, ls. Id., and 2s. Od. each. 

The Corn Plasters are a certain cure for hard or soft corns ; 

the Bunion Plasters a remedy for bunions and en- 

larged toe joints. Sold by all Chemusts. 


4\RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 


It is exceedingly fregrant, and » 

incrustations tartar on 

Chemists, Pots, ls. and 2s 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 

| Doe oti NOISES IN THE EARS, &c.— 
DELLAR’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS has proved 

an extraordinary remedy. It always relieves, ly cures, 

and is strongly recommended by thousands have derived 


benefit, It is quite harmless, Sold in bottles, ls. 14d, and 
2s. Od. each, by ali Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPH AIR RESTOR 
will completely restore in a few de hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its satisfac- 
torily, a 4 natural colour; thorough! 
— IFP wih of nov 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and in 


large bottles at 1s. 6d. each. 
EPPER’S WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 


Is and in 


ite action, and t from ordinary cough i 
Botties, 18. 154 and 2, 94. All Chemists, 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIX 


ies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro-. 


* — 
occupation, — 

The Oriental Pills ate 8s Id iu boxes at ls. lid. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. and 1 Ia. each, 
Both to ve obtained of all Chemiste. 

* DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to e bealth and thus prolong life 
sould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or Handy Cuide- 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had tis from any 
chemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, h. Con 
the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— ‘it will be an incalculable boon to every persoa 
who can reed and think.“ 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending — 6 worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been add Specimen copies be sent by post 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘““PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Sic Hundred and Twenty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
inisters’ Widows. 

ho in the profiie auust bo mode to the Tyestan tee Be MEE March. 

v. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, 8. K. 


Applications to partici 
Address, the 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 

e are acquainted. Devotional feeling ay good taste have controlled the selection.” —N onconformist. 

This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small but it bas 

special features to recommend ig—we find an ‘Index of Hymns 1 for Young 

mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very See more to 

private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising 
“The arrangement is —— excellent, and the range of topics extensive... . 

or Freeman. 


„We have been glad to receive from 
which 


of 
s Special We com- 
a Passe as the 
rit.“— Te Baptist. 
editors have laboriously 


collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” — 

This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and ev ry variety of binding at very moderate 
— The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominaticnal title-pages if 
requ 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen a will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
wit 


full particulars, sent on application. 
udge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


P 


FRED R. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 
ry ge to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the — 1 T L. ot 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 
49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES, 


Table Enives, Ivory, per dozen, from ros. to sss. 
Electro Furks—Table, from 24s.; Spoops, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218, 56s , 955. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 6ss.; Electro, £11 115. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 1 
Lampe Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &<. 
China & Glass— Dinner Services, &c. 
Ooal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &o. 
Bronse Tea and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues Sree.) 


Fenders — Brigbu, from 48: Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves Dicht, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths —Domestic, Fixe l, and Travelling. 
Bedsteaisg—Hrass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices— Poles, Ends, Bands. &c. 
Gaseliers—;-light, 525; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—; ft. £3 *, to 6 fl., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Toole—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Garden Tools— Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &. 
(Catalogues fer) 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 4 DOHIONa bea AN 
Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHION A ATS. 
THE IMPROVED 


Premier“ Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application, 


Made only 
Candidates 


THE GREAT PURIFIER AND RESTORER OF H#ALTH. 


BOWEN’S 


ANTISEPTIC 


TONTIC-SA LINE 


Imparts to the system Nature's great purifier—OZONE, thereby cleansing the blood from all te or 
poisonous matter, preventing fermentation iu the stomach, and ensuring perfect digesti — 


Bowen’s TONIC-SALINE is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the cure of 


Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Nerv N d Bilious H , Ski Erupti , 
Ben ond Wantion Di p ousness, Nervous au ous Headache, Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Scurvy 


_Bowen’s TON IC-SALINE makes a pleasant and refreshing draught, which may be taken 
habitually with meals, infancy to old age. 

Bowen’s TONIC-SALINE does not lower the system like some Natural Mineral Waters, 
Aérated Waters, Citrate of Magnesia, and Seidlits Powders, but on the contrary. 


Bowen's TONIC-SALINE invigorates the Nerves and Muscular System, purifies and 
enriches the blood, animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, and ensures good health. 


Bowen’s TONIC-SALINE is of the highest value to Consuls, Emigrants, and —— 


nerally, who are visiting or residing in hot or foreign climates, being a certain preventive as well as a cure for Fevers, 
pidemic Small Pox, &c., Dysentery, Cholera, Biliousness, and Sea Sickness. 


Sold at 28. per bottle by all Chemists aud Medicine Deslers, or sen: to any address for 24 Stamps, by the Sole Proprietor— 
J. H. BOWEN, 91, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


JNO. GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDOW, E.C. 


— 


Now Ready, Third Edition, cloth, post free 13 stamps, 
RRORS oft _HOM@OPATHY. 
7 „ Wishes it every success,”—-The First Prea, Gen. Med. 
“A clever exposé of the system.”—The Med. Circ. 
__ London: G. Hil, 154, Westminster - bridge roa . 


Oe SERMONS, Vols. I. and II.; 
Select Discourses Eminent Ministers of various 
Denominations. Revised by the Authors. Toned paper, 
extra cloth, gilt, price 28. 6d. each. 


R. PUNSHON’S LECTURES and SER- 

MONS. Author's Second Edition. Thick paper, 

elegantly bound in morocco, gilt edges, with steel Portrait, 
price 12s, 6d. 


Rev. Thomas T, La 


F. E. Longley, 30, Warwick-lene, E. C. 


BROWN AND POL SONS 
CORN FLOUR 


TWENTY YHARS WORLD-WIDH 
REPUTATION, 


AND I8 
A HOUSEHOLD aie CONSTANT 
UTILITY. 


NOTE.—The pretension 
best” is entirely 
from the Lancet ebich is 


ion does not the ion of that journal.— Vide 
— November 13, i878. — 


H. MULLINER, 


COACHBUILDER, 


NOR THAWM™MPT ON, 
to state that tae old Carriage Worke—established 
1760 are still enaviod on. ond thes ua’ certs ei bo apend 
to maintain the well-known reputation for style, materials, 
aud workmanship. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS 
‘USUAL, 
Customers waited on. 
An unusually | selection of CARRIAGES IN 
STOCK, many good hand ones very cheap. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWIOK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has had the above extraordinary award for its superiorit 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used — 


HAS 


for making bread, pastry, puddings, &c., gat wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and 35 ta, Gd., Ia. 2 Gd. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by ell Grocers, Schools, families, and hotels 


should purchase the 28. Gd. and Se, suse, as there is u conside- 
rable saving. 


RUPTURES. __ 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITRK S MOO-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRU iring no steel round 


LN 


— — 


pet 


1 


Hi 


and many 
the Truss 
to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 2238, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2is., 26s. Gd, and 8)s 64. 
Postage, fr +e. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s 6d., 
Postage, 


NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Y by the Feault of which these a — is recom- 
ended ty as being peculiar tie and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for givin ’ efficient and per- 
manent support in all caces of WEA Ness and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. ‘+ is 
bt im texture, Aud imexpensive, and is drawn on 
Gordian stocking. Price 40. Gd., 70. d., I., avd 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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MU DIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Deax Braxcter’s Jewren Cavaca. New Series. 

Lire 4d Latrreas or Grose Ticxxon. 

Lars 4d Irres or Los Mavavtay. 

Mois oF Da. Nonna . 
mans or My Lr, by the Earl of Albermarie. 

A * s Lars or Tue — ALEXANDER. 

= Fame Kives or Noawar Thomas Carlyle 

drin Fanal Antiers, by Mien C. Cla 

1 Sane gy by vies. 


LF-LExOTH 
D'Aumonz's —.— yb Evaors. Vol. VII. 


. Cuaares G. F : 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 14 * 


Urs or Jowatuax Swirt, by ie. 
Fantus Nonna Conquest. Vol. V. 
Exot ron Cuances I., by 8. R. Gardiner. 
Gunman Pourticat Her bert Tuttle. 
Funncn Pourricat Laapens, by Edward King 
Memoirs or WIA Govwis, 


. Kegan Paul. 


Jovayxat or Commoporse Goopgnovon. 


Faou Hesaipgs ro Himarara, by C. F. d. Cumming. 
qrests ov an Suasan Coveney, by Fi, & Grant Duff. 
Tux Gaeat Divine, N Farl of ven. 

Ixwen Lire ix A, by Mra. Burton. 

Norges or TRavet ix we C. J. Anderson. 
ANW Jovaxat, by T. 0. 

CLoups Ix run East, V 
Tur Cavist or run 


/ 


At Tue Brox oF THE BL VER 
Anwanet’s Rivat.——Bravonamr’s 


BLACKAMITH AED 
. r 
W. K Ainsworth, 


Tus Beareax Fauity.—— 
bad Mass Snozs. 


n Labr Drepar». 


Exsiuia. 
yas Reid 
— 


Cannes 


™ 
Julius 


» by Rev. W. W. Gill. 


—— Huxtixoe or tax Drank. 
Bernstein. 


Lire or Lorp Patmenrstox, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 
Lire or Bisnor Gray, by Rev. C. Gray. 
History or run Exouisn Ports, by J. R. Green. 
Lire ov Rev. R. 8. Hawker, or Moanwexstow. 
Conresposperce Ab Tapie-Tacx or B. R. Haypoy. 
Lire or Heiwaicn Hex, by William Stigand. 
Meworr or Catom Hassen. 
Irn or Isaac Warrs, by B. Paxton Hood. 
Lives oF rum ARcnBisnors Dean Hook. Vol. VI. 
CeLepraTep Browiaxs, by J. H. Jesse. 
Kitiex’s Bec iesiasticat History or Inecanp. 
Avropioorarnuy or Kaa. vow Krbosx. 
Lawpsay’s History or Meacuant Suirrixe. 
My Yours sy Sz, 4d Land, by Charles Loftus. 
Tax Lire or Jou Locks, by H. R. Fox Bourne. 
Tun Was or Ixoerexpesce by J. M. Ludlow. 
— or 2 Lorp 1 * Frost. 

ve or Manis AnrornetrTe D. 
History or “ Liorp’s,”’ by Frederick Martin. 
Lire or Tue Late Ear. or Mayo, by W. W. Hunter. 
Tun Histroricar Past or Irary, by M. A. Mignaty. 
Rxualxs or Lost Eure, by P. V. N. Myers. 


Axavo-Jawisn History, by James Picciotti. 
AvropioaraPny or Sin Joun Rexvir. 

Lire or Eeanst Rieracne., THe ScctrTor. 

Memoir or Count Rumrorp, b E. Ellis. 

Tex Years or My Lire, by m-Salm. 

Lire or Artuur Scnorpexnaver, by Helen Zimmern. 
Porucar History or France, by E. M. Sewell. 

Lire or Lorp Sue.eurne, by Lord E. Fitzmaurice. 
Memoir or Ear. Spencer, by Sir D. Le Marchant. 
Sreverson’s Memorniats or Tax Weatey Famicr. 
Lire or Bisnor Sumyer, by Rev. G. H. Sumner. 

Tun Axcieyt Reore, by A. Taine. 

Meworiats or Rev. Davip Tuomas, by his Son. 

Srory or Tae Lire or Rev. Jon» Topp. 
REcoLLectTions or tae Countess Vox Voss. 

Tue Miptayo Raiiwary, by F. J. Williams 

Mewmore ano Remains or ALEXANDER WILSON. 

James II. 4d rue Duxe or Beawice, by C. T. Wilson. 
Uisrory or Pavasis, by Capt. W. J. W . 

Exataxo iu THe Reon or Axxx, by W. P. Wyon. 
Broixyixus or Cnurcn History, by C. M. Yonge. 
Lire Ab Letrers or Bev. Anprew MiLroy. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Tuaovon Bosyia ow Foor, by A. J. Evans. 
Exriorations is AUSTRALIA, * John Forrest. 
Tur SLA voxte Provinces, by W. Forsyth. 
From Patt Matt To Tue Pussavs, by J. D. Gay. 
Deap Citizs or tus Zuyper Zee, * H. Ha vard. 
Over Tue Sea Ab Far Away, by T. W. Hinchlitf. 
Bairtaxy, by T. J. Hutchinson. 

H. A. Munro Butler Johnstone. 
* ADVEFTURES Iv THE Paciric. 
Raute OF A Giope-Trorres. by E K. Laird. 
YatTcutve tm Tur Antic Beas, by J Lamont. 
Land or THe Warre BAR. by F. Innes-I illington. 
Und tas Nora Licnts, by J. A. MacGahan 
Mawpa.ay ro Momizx, by John Anderson. 
Journey or Avoustos R. Maroary. 
Sport tw Anrasinia. by the Earl of Mayo. 

on Paarce a Butt, by W. J. C. Moens. 
To tus Vicroaia Fats, by Eduard Mohr. 
ANGOLA AND THE Cox, by J. J. Monteiro. 


FICTION. 


Gasaret Conroy.——Gerratp Mastowz's Wire. 
Tus Graves Ganpex, by Henry Kingsley. 

rritn’s Dovsts.——Haxprast To STRANGERS. 
Tax Hawp or Brueiesatra. — His Query. 
Her Deanest For.——Heaoxpen.—Evnice. 
He treat Overncometu.——Hooax, M.P. 
Ipa Caaven.——Isnagt Mort, Overman. 
Janz Eaton, M.P.——Jaw or tur Winxvmte. 
Juni or Tus Paruce’s."’——Janet Doncaster. 
Jowatuax, by C. C. Fraser Tytler.——Lavy Herry. 
Lire’s Arreamata.——Litian’s Cuicp. 
Lixxep Lives, by e Douglas. 
Lowa: A Tats or THe Rock. —Mavane. 
Maatix Laws.——Tus Master or Riverswoop. 
Miss MotlLr.— Most r Asntox, by James Grant. 
Ma. Dontttion.— Mr Sister Rosatinp. 


2 0 — dy Wilkie Collice 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sraay Srouvies, by John Richard Green. 
25 or Tue Antisaw OLAss, by W. R. Greg. 
* 


N Laetrers on SwiItTzeacanp. 
Le Duc. 


Tun Arr . ‘George Jebb, MA. * 
by M. J. Klaczko. 


* J. * 
.. by J. R. Lowell. 
ps or Time, by Lady Lytton. 


Malet. 
Lessons N 4 — mt + 
non NATURE, . rge Mivart. 
Grorr’s oN 33 SuBsEcTs. 
Histogy or Tion, by Erust Haeckel. 
TREATISE Ow May, oy Seorge Harris. 
Tus Parincirpies or gexcr, by W. 8. Jevons. 
Put ¥ WirHout Assumprions, by T. 


of General Interest as they appear. 


— — 
— —„— 


Discoverizs iu New Guixea, by Captain Moresby. 
Forty Years 1x Poryyesa, by Rev. A. W. Murrey. 
Lire with THe HAAR Anans. by A. B. R. Myers. 
Mowxootia, by Lieutenant-Colonel Prejevalaky. 
QuRENSLAND, by an Eight Years’ t. 

Letrers From Russia, ry 1876, by E. J. Reed. 

Tux Cruise or run Wiporox,’’ by C. K Robinson. 
Tue Caiwka AND Transcaucasia, by J. B. Telfer. 
Tenretva tx Aue, by Lady Avunmore, 

Journey tx Tas Caucasus, by Baron von Thielmann. 
Tunovon tae Tropics, by Frank Vincent. 

Jovanry Across Avstratia. by Colonel Warburton. 
MUMMIES AND — De C. D. Warner. 
Rousb tne Won d. by Wepper. 
Visit ro Inpia 1 1875-6, by — 
Hottbars in Trrou, by Walter 

Tus Suoges or Lace Ant, by Herbert Wood. 
Five Weexs tx Gaerce, by J. Foster . 
Wuarre Coxquest ts Amexica, by W. II» ; 


My Own Cums, by Florence 

Nicotat's Maragiaos.——O iver or tue Mitt. 

Pavsanias THe Srartay, by Edward Lord Lytton. 

Tas Pexnayt Fawity.——Penxecore’s Wes. 

Puaas, Junior, by Mrs. 0 t ——Paauey Maowa. 
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